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PR E F A Cal 


IN ſending into the world a work 
ſo unlike thoſe of my former writings, 
which have been honored by its appro= 
bation, I feel ſome degree of that appre- 
henſion which an Author is ſenſible of 
on a firſt publication. 


This ariſes partly from my doubts of 
ſucceeding ſo well in letters as in narra- 
tive; and partly from a ſuppoſition, 
that there are Readers, to whom. the 
| fictitious occurrences, and others to 
whom the political remarks in theſe 
volumes may be diſpleaſi ig. 
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ii PRE FACE. 

To the firſt 1 beg leave to ſuggeſt, 
that in repreſenting a young man, 
nouriſhing an ardent but concealed 
paſſion for a married woman; I cer- 
tainly do not mean to encourage or 
Juſtify ſuch attachments; but no de- 
lineation of character appears to me 


more intereſting, than that of a man 


capable of ſuch a paſſion ſo generous 
and diſintereſted as to feek only: the 
good of its object; nor any ſtory more 
moral, than one that repreſents the 
exiſtence of an affection ſo regulated. 


As to the politieal paſſages diſperſed 
through the work, they are for the 
moſt part, drawn from converſations 
to which I have been a witneſs, in 
England, and France, during the laſt 
twelve months. In carrying on my 
ſtory in thoſe countries, and at a period 

| when 
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when their political fituation (but par 
ticularly that of the latter) is the gene- 
ral topic of diſcourſe in both; I have 
given to my imaginary characters the 
arguments I have heard on both ſides; 
and if thoſe in favor of one party have 
evidently the advantage, it is not 
owing to my partial repreſentation, but 
to the predominant power of truth and 
reaſon, which can neither be altered 
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But women it is ſaid have no buſi- 
neſs with politics Why not? Have 
they no intereſt in the ſcenes that are 
acting around them, in which they have 
fathers, brothers, huſbands, ſons, or 
friends engaged? Even in the com- 
moneſt courſe of female education, 
they are expected to acquire ſome - 
knowledge of hiſtory 3 and yet, if 
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they are to haye no opinion of what is | 
| paſſing, it avails little that they ſhould | 
be informed of what has paſſed, in a | 
world where they are ſubject to ſuch | 
mental degradation; where they are 
cenſured as affecting maſculine know- 
ledge if they happen to have any un- 


derſtanding ; or deſpiſed as inſiguifi- 
cant triflers if they have none. 


Knowledge, which qualifies women 


to ſpeak or to write on any other 
than the moſt common and trivial ſub- 


Jes, is ſuppoſed to be of ſo difficult 


attainment, that it cannot be' acquired 
but by the ſacrifice of domeſtic virtues, 
or the negle& of domeſtic duties. I 
however may ſafely ſay, that it was 


in the obhervance, not in the breach of | 


duty, I became an Author; and it has 
happened, that the circumſtances which 
have 
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have compelled me to write, have in- 
troduced me to thoſe ſcenes of life, and 
thoſe varieties of character which I 
ſhould otherwiſe never have ſeen: Tho 


uch J 

= alas! it is from thence, that I am too 

— well enabled to deſcribe from immediate 

obſervation, 

un- 

ufi- Fi | 6 
The proud man's contumely, th" oppreſſors 
wrong; | REPS 

The laws delay, the mſolence of office,” 
nen 
her But, while in conſequence of the 


Ab- affairs of my family, being moſt un- 
ult happily in the power of men who ſeem 
red 70 exerciſe all theſe with impunity, I am 
es, become an Author by profeſſion, and feel 
every ycar more acutely, “tat hope 
Vas delaved maketh the heart fick.” I am 
of ſenſible alſo (to ule another quotation) 
that ' 
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« Adverſity— ery 
Tho' like a toad ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.“ 


For it is to my involuntary appear- 
ance in that character, that I am in- 
debted, for all that makes my continu- 
ance in the world deſirable; all that 
ſoftens the rigor of my deſtiny and 
enables me to ſuſtain it: I mean friends 


among thoſe, who, while their talents 


are the boaſt df their country, are yet 


more reſpectable for the goodneſs and 
integrity of their hearts. 


Among theſe I include a female 
friend, to whom I owe the beautiful 
little Ode in the laſt volume; who 
having written it for this work, allows 
me thus publicly to boaſt of a friend- 
ſhip, which is the pride and pleaſure of 
my life. | 

If 
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If I may be indulged a moment 
longer in my egotiſm, it ſhall be only 


while I apologize for the typographical 


errors of the work, which may have 
been in ſome meaſure occaſioned, by 
the detached and hurried way, in which 
the ſheets were ſometimes ſent to the 
preſs when I was at a diſtance from it; 
and when my attention was diſtracted 
by the troubles, which it ſeems. to be 
the peculiar delight of the perſons who 
are coucerned in the management of 
my childrens affairs, to inflict upon me. 
With all this the Public have nothing 
to do: but were it proper to relate all 
the diſadvantages from anxiety of mind 
and local circumſtances, under which 
theſe volumes have been compoſed, 
ſuch a detail might be admitted as an 
excuſe for more material errors. 


For 
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For that aſperity of remark, which 
will ariſe on the part of thoſe whoſe 
political tenets I may offend, I am 
prepared; thole who object to the 
matter, will probably arraign the 
manner, and exclaim againſt the impro- 
priety of making a book of entertain» 
ment the vehicle of political diſcuſſion, 
I am however conſcious that in mak- 
ing theſe flight ſketches, of manners 
and opinions, as they fluctuated around 
me; I have not ſacrificed truth to any 
party—Nothing appears to me more 
reſpectable than national pride; no» 
thing ſo abſurd as national prejudice 
And in the faithful repreſentation of the 
manners of other countries, ſurely 
Engliſhmen may find abundant reaſon 
to indulge the one, while they conquer 
the other, To thoſe however who 
ſtill cherith the idea of our having a 

natural 
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natural enemy in the French nation 
and that they are ſtill more naturally 
our foes, becauſe they have dared to be 
freemen, I can only ſay, that againſt 
the phalanx of prejudice kept in con- 
ſtant pay, and under ſtrict diſciphne 
by intereſt, the ſlight ſkirmiſhing of a 
novel writer can have no effect: we 
ſee it remains hitherto unbroken againſt 
the powerful efforts of learning and 
genius—though united in that cauſe 
which muſt finally triumph—the cauſe 
of truth, reaſon, and humanity. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


London, 
June 20, 1792. 
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OIL. I. 


Page 53. line 22. for ſubſeQ, read ſubje&t _ | 
14. — 13, —Digby, . Danby | 
90. — 21,—companion, r champion 
98. —— ult.——dele there 
109.— 8.— “ mais il a encore trop,” 
r. mais il yen a encore trop | 
111. —— 20.——renewing, . mewing _ .4 
ibid. 22. unſealing, r. unſcaling 


116, — 19. ——Palais Royale, r. Palais 
Royal 


120. 


16. —immortality, r. immo- 

rality 

131. — 8. chere amie, r. cheres amies 

133. 13 rendered worthy of that 
blood he is ready to ſacrifice to pre- 
ſerve it, r. a country ſenſible of the 
value of the blood he is ready to ſhed 
for its freedom 

140. 6. even, r. ever 

143.— 8.— ſo favourable a picture, 
r. the moſt favourable pictures that can 
be drawn of theſe monarchs 

I 50, — 24. cconomica, r, œcono - 
mical 


151. 


13. inteference, r. interfer- 
ence | 
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152. 


5. liberty at all of their 
own, r. liberty of their own 
1310. 20.— to, r. of 


154. 14.,——years I had ſerved, r. 


years before I had ſerved | 


E RR A T A 
Page 156. line 6. for refoming, r. reforming 


159. — 7. — iuduced, . induced 
160. — 14.——lifeleſs, r. taſteleſs 
161. — 6. retutn, r. return 


185.— 6. leaſute, r. pleaſures 
202. — 2. it would, u. it will 
ibid. — 14.——and the evening, r. and 


it was the evening 
207.— 21, were, r. where 
231, —— 21, indication, r. vindica- 
tion * 
Li 240. Z.——v:ellee, r. vieille 
4 ibid. 11,——auxillary, v. auxiliary 
. ibid. — 19,—veille, r. vieille 


SY IF ts 


Page 1. line 9. for is my lot, r. or is it my lot 
$3. — 19, —well, r. will 
5, —— 17, «diſcourſe, v. courſe 
92. 18, —Limwell, r. Linwell. 
94. mouth of honor, r. 


7. 
mouth honor 

117. 18. vue, r. vu 

137. —— 16. raiſon, r. raiſonent 

174. —— 3, —damſfels, v. a damſel 


200. — 20,——ploughs, r. plough 


VOL Ui. 


Page 128. line 1. for ſcenes, r. ſcene 

142.— 13.— par ceux, r. ce ceux 
211. 4. La vrai puiſſance, & la 
vrai politeſſe, r. La vraie puiſſance, 
& la vraie politeſſe 
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LETTER I. 
TO MR. BETHEL 


June 9, 1790. 
YOUR arguments, my friend, were de- 
ciſive; and ſince I am now on my way—1 
hardly know whither, you will be con- 
vinced that I attended to them; and have 
determined to relinquiſh the dangerous in- 
dulgence, of contemplating the perfections 
of an object, that can never be mine. 
Yes!—1 have torn myſelf from her; and, 
without betraying any part of the anguiſh 
and regret I felt, I calmly took my leave * 
At was five days ago, the morning after 
ſhe had undergone the fatiguing 'ceremio- 
ny of appearing, for the firſt time fiuce 
lier marriage, at court on che birth-night,— 
a Vol. I. B J had 
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Page 156. line 6. for refoming, r. reforming | 


I 59, — 7. induced, r. induced 

I60. — 14.—— lifeleſs, r. taſteleſs 

161. —— 6. retutn, r. return 

I85, —— 6. pleaſure, r. pleaſures 

202.— 2, it would, . it will 

ibid. — 14.— and the evening, r. and 
it was the evening 

207.— 21. were, r. where 

231. — 21. indication, r. vindica- 
tion o 

240. 3. viellee, r. vieille 

ibid. —— 11. auxillary, v. auxiliary 

ibid. —— 19,—veille, r. vieille 
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3. — 19, well, . will 
85 — 17, (diſcourſe, v. courſe 
92, — 18.— Limwell, v. Linwell. 
94. * mouth of honor, r. 


mouth honor 
Ki 1 7. vue, Y, vu 
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137, — 16,——raiſon, r. raiſonent 
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Page 128. line 1. for ſcenes, r. ſcene 
142, — 13.— par ceux, r. ce cen 
211. 4. vrai puiſſance, & la 
vrai politeſſe, r. La vraie puiſſance, 
& la vraie politeſſe 
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D ES MO N D. 


LETTER I. 
TO MR. BETHEL 
June g. 1790- 
YOUR arguments, my friend, were de- 
cifive ; and ſince I am now on my way—1 
hardly know whither, you will be con- 
vinced that I attended to them; and have 


determined to relinquiſh the dangerous in- 
dulgence, of contemplating the perfections 


of an object, that can never be mine. 


Ves -I have torn myſelf from her; and, 
without betraying any part of the anguiſh 
and regret I felt, I calmly took my leave * 
It was five days ago, the morning after 
ſhe had undergone the fatiguing ceremio- 
ny of appearing, for the firſt tim face 
ler marriage, at court on che birth-night;— 

Vo I. I. B J had 
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I had heard how univerſally ſhe had been | 
admired, but ſhe ſeemed to have received 1 
no pleaſure from that admiration—and I | 
felt involuntarily pleaſed that ſhe had not. | 
Her huſband—I hate the name Ver- 
ney; had already eſcaped from the con- 
finement, which this ceremony of their 
appearances had for a day or two impoſed Þ 
upon him: and was gone to I know not 
what races; ſhe named the place faintly 3 
and reluctantly when I aſked after him; 
and I did not repeat the queſtion : there | 
was however another queſtion which TI : 
could not help aſking myſelf ; does this | 
man deſerve the lovely Geraldine ?— } 
Alas !—I know he does not; cannot: the 
ſport of every wild propenſity or rather of 
every prevailing faſhion, (for it is to that he | 
facrifices rather than to his own inclina- 
tions) I have too much reaſon to believe 
he will diſſipate his fortune, and render 
his wife miſerable.— But is it poſſible ſhe 
can love him ?—Oh, no'!—it is ſurely not | 
poſſible—when through the mild grace | 
EE 3 and | 
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and ſometimes tenderneſs of her manner, I 
remark the ſtrength and clearneſs of her 


underſtanding; when I obſerve, how im- 


mediately ſhe ſees the ridiculous, and how 
quickly her ingenious and liberal mind 
ſhrinks from vice and folly I believe it im- 
poſſible that the hour can be far diſtant, if 


indeed it is not already arrived; when the 


flowers, with which the mercenary hands 
of her family, dreſſed the chains they 
impoſed upon her, will be totally faded; 
and when, whatever affection ſne now feels 
for him, if any does exiſt, will be deſtroyed 
by the conviction of Verney's unworthi- 
neſs—Ah ! where will then an heart, like 
hers, find refuge againſt the horrors of 
ſuch a deſtiny—would to heaven I-had 
become acquainted with her before that 
deſtiny was irrevocable—or that I had 
never known her at all. | 

When I was admitted to her dreſſing- 


room the laſt time I ſaw her—ſhe was 


reading; and laid down her book on my 
entrance—lI was ill, or had appeared ſo 
B 2 | to 
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to her; when T had ſeen her a few days 
before fie ſeemed now to recolle& it 
with tender intereſt and when, in anſwer- 
ing her enquiries, I told her I intended 
going abroad for ſome months; I ſhould 
have thought—had I dared to indulge the 
flattery of fancy—that the heard it with 
concern, © we ſhall not then ſee you this 
year in Kent,” faid the, «© 1 am very ſorry 
for it,” —fhe pauſed a moment, and added, 
with one of thoſe ſmiles which give ſuch pe- 
culiar charms to her countenance, but 1 
hope you will regain your health and ſpirits 
and I think we ſhall certainly have you 
among us again in the ſhooting ſeaſon.” — 
I know not what was the matter with me, 
but I could not anſwer her; and the con- 
verſation for ſome moments dropped. 

She reſumed it after another ſhort fi- 
lence, and aſked me when I had ſeen her bro- 
ther? — He talks, *faid ſhe,” of going to 
the Continent alſo this ſummer, and I with 
you may meet him there - your acquaint- 
ance could not fail of being advantageous 

in 
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in any country, but particularly a foreign 
country, to a young man ſo new to the 
world as he is; and one, ſo unſettled in all 
his plans, from temper and habit, that I am 


ever in pain leaſt he ſhould fall into choſe 


errors, which I every day ſee ſo fatal to 
thoſe who enter into the world unexperi- 


Þ enced like him—without a guide.— Should 


you happen to- meet with him abroad, I 
am ſure you have friend{hip enough for us 
all, to direct him.“ | 
I ſcized with avidity an- opportunity of 
being ſerviceable to any one who: belongs 
to her— had not ſeen Waverly for ſome 
time, and imagined he was gone back to 
Oxford; but I aſſured her, that if Mr. Wa- 
verly could make it convenient to go when 
I did to Paris, I ſhould be extremely glad 
to be uſeful to him, and happy in his come 
pany. e | 
Pleaſed with the earneſt manner in 
which I ſpoke, the became more un re- 
ſerved on this ſubject. You know a little 
ef my brother,” ſaid ſhe, © but it is im- 
3 poſſible, 


Boys 
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poſſible, on ſo flight an acquaintance, to be | 
aware of the peculiarities of his temper— | 
peculiarities that give me ſo many fears on 
his account.—lIt is not his youth, or the 
expenſive ſtyle in which he ſets out, that 
diſquiet me ſo much as that uncommon | 
indecifion of mind, which never allows him 
to know what he will do a moment before 
he acts; and ſome how or other he always 
continues, after long debates and repeated 
changes, to adopt the very worſt ſcheme Þ 
of thoſe he has examined. I may ſay to 
you that this defect originated in the ex- 
treme indulgence of his parents—a very 
conſiderable part of my father's eſtate 
would have gone into another branch of 
the family, had he not had a ſon—and it 
happened his fix eldeſt children were daugh- | 
ters, ſo that when this long wiſhed-for and 
only ſon was born, he became of more conſe- 
gence to my father and mother than the reſt 
of their family : and we, his three fiſters, | 
who ſurvived, have through our lives hither- | 
to uniformly ſeen our intereſt yield to his. 

x —ÞBur, } 
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But, believe me, we ſhould never have 
murmured, (at leaſt I can anſwer for my- 
ſelt)—at whatever ſacrifices have been 
made, had they contributed to render him 
really and permanently happier, but the 
continual enquiries that were made of what 
he would do, and what he would like, 
while nothing was ever offered to him but 
variety of gratification, have, I think, coin- 
cided with his natural temper to produce 
that continual inability, to purſue any 
ſtudy or even any pleaſure fteadily,->My 
father's death, and his being of age, have 
rendered him maſter of himſelf and his 
fortune ; but he cannot reſolve what to do 
with either of them, and my apptehenſions 
are, that he will fall into the hands of 
thoſe who will determine for him, and dif- 
poſe of both, rather for their own advan- 
tage than for his. I have therefore encou- 
raged, as much as poſſible, his half-formed 
inclination to go abroad—but he talks ſo 
vaguely about it, and varies ſo much in 
his projects, that I doubt whether he will 

B4 ever 
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ever execute any of them.—If you really 
would allow him to accompany you yet 
I know not how to aſk it, your ſociety 
would perhaps determine him to the jour- 
ney, and prevent his meeting any of thoſe 
inconveniencies to which young travellers 
are expoſed. 3 

I believe my lovely friend miſtook the 
expreſſion which my eager acquieſcence 
threw into my countenance, for what might 
be produced by the embarraſſment, of 
wiſhing to eſcape with civility from an un- 
welcome propoſal—for ſhe hefitated—yet, 
without giving me time to reply, ſaid, 
« but perhaps I am taking a very impro- 
per liberty with you ought to have re- 
collected, that in this expedition you have 
probably a party, to which any addition 
may be un welcome; and that you have ſo. 
ſlight an acquaintance with my brother 

I interrupted her.— It is enough for 
me, that he is your brother that alone 
would make me wiſh to render him every 
ſervice in my power—even if I had never 
| ſeen 
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ſcen him. II had ſaid more than I ought :: 
more than L intended to ſay.—-I felt ins 
ſtantly conſcious of it, and I now con- 
fuſedly hurried into profeſſions of perſonal 
regard for Waverly, far enough from be 
ing ſincere; and affurances, that, as I 
went for change of air and ſcene, . which 
my health and ſpirits required; I ſhould* 
make no party, unleſs it was with one 
friend, to whom my ſociety. might be 
uſeful—** and when that friend,” added I, 
«js yourbrother;” —I was relapſing faſt into 
the follyg»of: which; but a moment be- 
fore, I repented.—I ſaw her change co- 
lour, and for the firſt time ſince the riſe 
of this attachment—which will end only 
with my life—I had ſaid, what to a vain: 
woman might have betrayed it. 

Geraldine ſeemed now ſolicitous to 
change the converſation, but this I-would' 
not do, till I had made her promife to 
write to her brother, as ſoon as ſhe could 
learn where he was; and mention to him 

B 5. my 
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my intended journey, and my readineſs to 
begin it with him immediately. 

I aſſured her, that if I met Waverly 
before I left London, I would endeavour 
to fix his departure with me, and giving 
her my addreſs, that he might write to 
me at Margate, reluctantly, and with 
pangs, ſuch as are felt only when“ foul 
and body part”—1 bade her adieu! 

She looked concerned, and gave me 
her lovely hand, which I dared not preſs 
to my lips—but, as trembling, I held it 
in mine, ſhe wiſhed me health and happi- 
neſs, a pleaſant journey, and a proſperous 
return, in that foul-ſoothing voice which 
I always hear with undeſcribable emotions. 
— More tremulouſly ſweet than uſual, it 
ſtill vibrates in my ears, and I till repeat 
to myſelf her laſt words“ Farewell, Mr. 
Deſmond, may all felicity attend you.” 

Now, you will call this wrong, ridicu- 
lous, and romantic. — But ſpare your re- 
monſtrances, dear Bethel, fince I obey 


you 
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you in eſſentials, and am going from 
England, rather becauſe you deſire it, 
than becauſe I am convinced that ſuch 
an affection as I feel, ought to be eradi- 
cated, Do you know againſt how many 
vices, and how many follies, a paſſion, ſo 
pure and ardent as mine, -fortifies the 
heart? Are you ſure that the evils you 
repreſent, as attending it, are not purely 
imaginary, while the good is real? I ex- 
pect, however, a heavy lecture for all 
this, and it were better not to add another 
word on the ſubject. 


Your's ever, with true regard 
gard, 


LIONEL DESMOND.. 


I forgot to add, that though my jour- 
ney is certainly decided upon, becauſe I 
hope to find, in the preſent political tu- 
mult in France, what may intereſt and 
divert my attention ; yet, I will not fail to 
deliver to your relations the letter you en- 
cloſed in your laſt—and to avail myſelf 
of it as an introduction to Mrs, Fairfax, 
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and her family, as ſoon as I arrive at 
Margate.—You imagine, that the charms: 
of one or other of your fair coufins will 
have power enough to drive, from my 
heart, an inclination which you ſo en- 
tirely diſapprove— though I am too well 
convinced of the inefficacy of the recipe, 
J try it you ſee—in- deference to your: 
opinion—juſt as a patient, who knows his 
diſeaſe to be incurable, ſubmits to the pre- 
feription- of a phyfician he eſteems.— As 
foon as 1 have delivered my en 
you ſhall hear from me again. 


"LET TERM 
TO MR. DESMOND: 


YES !—you have really given an in- 
ſtance of extreme prudence—and, in con- 
ſequence of it, you will, I think, have 
occaſion to.exert another virtue, whieh is: 
by no means the moſt. eminent among 
thoſe you poſſefs; the virtue of patience. 
—So!—you have really undertaken the 
delightful office of bear- leader - becauſe 
the brother of your Geraldine cannot take 
eare of himſelf and this you call ſetting 
about your cure, while you continue to- 
diſpute, whether it be wiſe to be cured or 
no—and, while you argue that a paſſion. 
for another man's wife may fave you: 
from abundance of vice and folly, you 
ſtrengthen your argument to be ſure won- 
derfully, by committing one of the greateſt 
acts of folly in your POR as to 


vice, 
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vice, J hold it, my good friend, to be a 
great advance towards it, when you betray 
ſymptoms (which no woman can fail to 
underſtand) of this wild and romantic 
paſſion of yours, or, as you ſentimentally 
term it, this ardent and pure attachment— 
an attachment and an arrangement I think 
are the terms now in uſe, I beg pardon if I 
do not always put them in the right place. 
But _ ſeriouſly—do you know what 
you have undertaken in thus enga- 
ging yourſelf with Waverly ?—and can 
you bear to be made uneaſy by the ca- 
prices of a man who is of twenty minds 
in a moment, without ever being in his 
right mind, —Your only chance of eſcape- 
ing, as you have now managed the matter 
is, that he will never determine whether he 
ſhall go with you or no. Some ſcampering 
party will be propoſed to a cricket match 
in Hampſhire, or a race in Yorkſhire; one 
friend will invite him to a ball in the Weſt 
of England, and another to ſee a boxing 
match in the neighbourhood of London : 
and 
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and while he is debating whether he ſhall 


y make any of theſe engagements, or which, 
0 or go to France with you, you will have a 
Cc very fair opportunity of leaving him 
y unleſs (which from the ſtyle of your laſt 
— letter I do not expect) you ſhould yourſelf 
k change your reſolution on the beſt grounds; 
1 and find your romantic and your patriotic 
A motive for a journey - to France, conquered 
it N once by the more powerful enchantments 
- of one of my fair couſins. | 
n While, from your fortune being entruſt- 
j- ed to my management by your grandfa- 
s ther till you were five-and-twenty, I con» 
8 ſidered myſelf as your guardian, I forbore 
- to recommend to cither of theſe young wo- 
r men, becauſe they were my relations - But 
e now as you are maſter alike of yourſelf and 
4 of your eſtate, yet, are ſtill willing to at- 
u tend (at leaſt you ſay you are) to the 
e opinion of a friend who has lived fourteen 
t years longer in the world than you have. 


4 I am defirous that you ſhould become ac- 
: quainted with them, and that you ſhould 
a judge 
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judge fairly, fince that. muſt be to judge. 
favourably, of women who are ſo. univer-- 


fally and juſtly admired ; who certainly are- 


moſt highly accompliſhed : and have for-- 
tunes to aſhſt whoever they marry, in ſup- 
porting them in that rank of life to which 
they will do ſo much honour— this you call. 
an extraordinary ſtyle of advice, from a 
man who, in the noon of life, has renounced 


that world, whoſe attractions he recommends 


to you; but that, at hardly nine-and-thirty, . 
J have no longer any reliſh for it, ariſes, 
not from general miſanthropy, but from 
particular misfortune, and againſt thoſe 
calamities of domeſtic life that have em- 
bittered my days, I wiſh to guard yours 
by giving you 5 of my dearly-· bought 
experience. 

I ou have talents, youth, health, perſon- 
and fortune —a good heart and an ar- 
dent imagination theſe, my dear Deſ- 
mond, are advantages very rarely united, 
and when they do meet, all the firſt are too 
often loſt by the fatal and irregular indul- 
— 
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gence of the laſt, This is what I fear for 
you but my lecture mult terminate with 
my paper my good wiſhes ever follow 
you; let me hear from you ſoon — and be- 
lieve me ever 
Yours, 


E. BETHEL. 


LE T. 
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LETTER III. 
TO MR. BIETE. 


Margate, June 16, 1790. 

MX viſit to your friends is paid, and I 
met ſuch a reception as I might expect 
from your recommendation—would I could 
tell you, that it has anſwered all the friend- 
ly expectations, or rather hopes, you for- 
med of it: but you expect an ingenuous ac- 
count of my ſentiments in regard to theſe 
ladies; and you ſhall have them. 

Mrs. Fairfax has been certainly a very 
fine woman, and even now has perſonal ad- 
vantages enough to authoriſe her retain- 
ing thoſe pretenſions, which it is eaſy to 
ſee ſhe would, with extreme reluctance, en- 
tirely reſign.— It is however but juſtice to 
add, that her unwillingneſs to fade, does 
not influence her to keep back the period 
when it is fit her daughters ſhould bloom 
ſhe rather runs into the contrary extreme; 

75 and 
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and with ſolicitude, which her maternal af- 
fection renders rather an amiable weak- 


neſs, ſhe is always buſtling about, to ſne r 


them to the beſt advantage; and, as the is 
perfectly convinced that they are the moſt 
accompliſhed young women of the age, ſo 
ſhe is very defirous of impreſſing that con- 
viction on all her acquaintance—for the 
reſt I believe the may be a very good wo- 
man; and I have only to object to a little 
too much parade about it; and that ſhe 
talks rather too loud—and rather too long. 
My firſt introduction to her was not at 
her own houſe, for entering one of the li- 
braries about two o'clock on Thurſday 
noon, I obſerved, that the attention of the 
few people who ſo early in the ſeaſon aſ- 
ſemble there, was engroſſed by a lady who 
was-relating a very long ſtory about her- 
ſelf, in a tone of voice, againſt which, 
whatever had been the ſubject, no degree 
of atttention to any other could have been 
a defence. I was compelled therefore, in- 
ſtead of "NY the paper where I was 
anxious 
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anxious to ſee French news, to join the 


audience who were hearing—how her leaſe: 


was out, of an houſe ſhe had in Harley 
Street, and all the converſation held be- 
tween herſelf, her landlord, and her attor- 
ney about its renewal. But how. at laſt 
they could not agree; and ſo ſhe had taken 
another in Mancheſter Square, which ſhe | 
deſcribed at full length—* The Dutcheſs,” 
continued ſhe, and lady Lindores,. 
and lady Sarah, were all ſo delighted when 
they found I had determined upon it—and. 
lady Suſan aſſured me it would delay at 
leaſt her winter's journey to Bath—Oh ! my 
dear Mrs, Fairfax, ſaid lady Suſan, you; 
have no notion now, how exceſſively hap- 
Py we ſhall all be, to have you ſo near us 
—and your ſweet girls! their ſociety is 
a delightful acquiſition—Miſs. Fairfax's: 
finging is charming, and I. ſo doat upon 
Anaſtatia's manner of reading poetry, that 
I hope we ſhall fee a great deal of both of 
them.” — 
Though I at once knew that this was the 
lady to whom I was fortunate enough to 
| have 
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have a letter of recommendation in my 
pocket, it was not eaſy with all that mau- 
vais honte with which you ſo frequently ac- 
cuſe me, to find a favourable moment to 
make my bow and my ſpeech, between the 
end of one narrative and the begiunnig of 
en another, with ſuch amazing rapidity did 
he they follow each other: and I ſhould have 


3339 retired without being able to ſeize any 
es, ſuch lucky interval, if this inexhaultible 
len ſtream of eloquence had not been inter- 
nd rupted by the ſudden entrance of a young 
at man who ſeemed to be one of Mrs. Fairfax's 
my intimate acquaintance, and who ſaid he 
ou came to tell her, that a raffle, in which ſhe 


was engaged at another ſhop, was full, 
and that her daughters had ſent him to de- 
fire ſhe would come. There is nobody 
now, madam, to throw,” ſaid this gentle- 
man, “ but you and 1; and Miſs Anaſtatia 
being the higheſt number, thinks ſhe ſhall 
win the jars—but as for me, I cannot go 
back this morning, for I am engaged to 
ride” “ Oh, but I defire you will,” replied 

Mrs 
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Mrs. Fairfax, „it wont take you up a mi- 
nute, and I will have it decided —for I 
hate ſuſpence.” —** Yes, madam,” ſaid 
another gentleman who had been among 


the liſteners, ©* you-may hate it but there 
is nothing that Waverly loves ſo much, if 
one may judge by the difficulty he always 


makes about deciding upon every thing 
and if the determination of the raffle de- 
pends upon him, you will hardly know 
who the jars are to belong to this ſeaſon. 
! proteſt, Jack Lewis,” cried Waverly, 
whom I now immediately knew, though 
bis cropped hair and other ſingularities of 
dreſs had at firſt prevented my recollecting 
him—*< I proteſt you do me injuſtice—I 
am the ſteadieſt creature in life—and 1 
would go now willingly—but upon my 
ſoul I'm paſt my appointment.” 

c And what ſignifies your appoint- 
ment?“ replied the other.—* What figni- 
fies whether you keep it or no?” —* Why, 
that's true,” anſwered my future fellow- 
traveller, “to be ſure it is of no great 
conſequence, 
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conſequence, neither ſo if you deſire it, 
I'll go with you, Ma'am, though really I 
hardly know.” —He was beginning to hefi- 
tate again, but Mrs. Fairfax took him at 
his word, and they went out toge- 
ther; however, before they had reached 
the place where the poſſeſſion of the China 
jars was to be decided, I ſaw Waverly 
leave the lady, and go I ſuppoſe to keep the 
engagement, which he allowed a moment 
before was of no conſequence. As for 
myſelf, as ſoon as I recovered from the 
effects of the firſt impreſſion made by Mrs. 
Fairfax's oratory, which perhaps the 
weakneſs or irritability of my nerves 
rendered more forcible than it ought to be, 
I collected courage enough to follow her; 
and in a momentary pauſe that ſucceeded 


her loſing her raffle, which would now 


have been finally ſettled, ſhe ſaid, had Wa- 
verly been preſent, I advanced and de- 

livered your letter. fg 
She received it moſt graciouſly; and 
even retired from the groups ſhe was en- 
gaged 
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gaged in, to read it. I took that opportu- 
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nity of addreffing myſelf to Miſs Fairfax, 
who is certainly a very pretty woman; the 


ſeemed however cold and referved; and, | 
I thought, put on that fort of air which | 
ſays—“ I don't know, Sir, whether you 


are in ſtyle of life to claim my notice.” 
Theſe little doubts, however, which 1 


"readily forgave, were immediately diſſi- 
pated, when your mother appeared with 


your letter in her hand—and ſaid, Mar- 
garette, my dear, this is Mr. Deſmond 
the friend and ward of Mr. Bethel, 'T :m 


ſure you will be as rejoiced as I am in this 


opportunity of being honoured by his 
acquaintance.” —I faw inſtantly, that the 


young lady recollected, in the friend and 
ward of Mr. Bethel, a man of large, inde- 
pendent fortune.—The moſt amiable ex- 

preſſion of complacency was immediately 


conveyed into her countenance ; and, as I 
attended her and her mother home, T per- 
ceived that two or three gentlemen, who 


Came with her alſo, and towards whom ſhe 


5 had 
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had before been laviſh of her ſmiles, were 
now almoſt neglected, while ſhe was ſo 
good as to attend only to me. — At the 
door of their lodgings I took my leave of 
them, after receiving, the very. obliging 
invitation to dine with them the next day; 
Anaſtatia was not with them,, Miſs Fair- 
fax told me, that, as ſoon. as ſhe had 
thrown for the jars, ſhe went home, « for 
Anaſtatia, ſaid ſhe, is exceſſively fond 
of reading and reciting and, her reading 
maſter, a celebrated actor at one of the 
theatres, happening to be here by acci- 
dent, ſhe would not loſe the opportunity 
of receiving a leſſon. She does excel, 
aſſuredly, ſaid the elder lady, in thoſe 
accompliſhments, as Mr. Deſmond, I 
think will ſay, when he hears her. —I ex- 
preſſed my fſatisfation at the proſpect of 


being ſo gratified, and then took my leave. 
Yeſterday morning I ſaw Waverly, 
who ſeemed. to embrace, with avidity, the 
project of going with me to Paris I re- 
preſented to him the. neceſſity of his 
knowing, preciſely, his own mind, as I 
cannot 
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eannot remain here more than our or 1 
days. He aſſures me, that nothing can 
prevent his going, and that he will inſtant- 
ly ſet about making preparations.— Indeed, 
my good friend, you were too ſevere upon 
him.—He is young, and quite without 
experience, but he ſeems to have a good 
diſpofition, and an underſtanding capable 
of improvement,—There is too, a family 
reſemblance to his ſiſter, which, though 
flight, and rather a flying than a fixed like- 
neſs, intereſts me for him; and in ſhort, I am 
more defirous of curing than of reckon- 
ing his faults. 

- He dined with Mrs. Fairfax yeſterday, 
where I was alſo invited, and where a 
party of nine or ten were aſſembled. The 
eaptivating ſiſters diſplayed all their ta- 
lents, and I own they excel in almoſt 
every accompliſhment, —I have ſeldom 
ſeen a finer figure taken altogether, than 
the younger ſiſter, and indeed, your de- 
ſcription of the perſonal beauty of both, 
was not exaggeration, —To their acquire- 

ments, 
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ments, I have already done juſtice: yet, 
I am convinced, that, with all theſe ad- 
vantages, my heart, were it totally free 
from every other impreſſion, would never 
become devoted to either. ä 
It would be nonſenſe to pretend to give 
reaſons for this.— With theſe caprices of 
the imagination, and of the heart, you have 
allowed that Reaſon has very little to do. 
One objection however, to my pretend- 
ing to either of theſe ladies, would be, 
that very degree of excellence on which 
you ſeem to dwell. Always ſurrounded by 
admiring multitudes; or, practiſing thoſe 
accompliſhments by which that admira- 
tion is acquired, they ſeem to be in dan- 
ger of forgeting they have hearts ap- 
pearing to feel no preference for any per- 
ſon, but thoſe who have the ſanction of 
faſhion, or the recommendation of great 
property ; and, affluent as they are them- 
ſelves, to confider only among the men' 
that ſurround them, who are the likelieſt 
| C2 to 
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to-raiſe them to higher affluence or ſupe- 

rior rank. | | 
Of this I had a ſpecimen yeſterday—Wa- 
verly ſeems, to have an inclination for Miſs 
Fairfax, and as he and were the two young 
men in the-party of yeſterday, who ſeemed 
the moſt worthy the notice of the two 
young ladies, I was: ſo fortunate as to be | 
allowed to entertain Miſs Anaſtatia, while 
Waverly was engaged in earneſt diſcourſe 
by Miſs. Fairfax, who put on all thoſe 
facinating airs which ſhe fo well knows 
how to aſſume.—I ſaw that poor Waverly 
was conſidering whether he ſhould not be 
violently in love. with her, or adhere to 
the more humble beauty, for whom he 
had. been relating his penchant to me a 
few hours before, when the daor ſudden- 
ly. opened, and a tall young fellow, very 
dirty, and apparently very drunk, was 
ſhewn into the room.— The looks of all 
the ladies teſtified their ſatisfaction: 
and they all eagerly exclaimed, Oh! 
| my 
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my lord, when did you arrive, who ex- 
pected you?—how did you come?“ 
Without, however, attending immediately 
to theſe queſtions, he ſhook the two young 
ladies“ hands, called them familiarly by 
their Chriſtian names: and then throwing 
himſelf at his length on a ſopha, he thus 
anſwered—*<* Came l- hy, curſe me if I 
hardly know how I came here for I have 
not been in bed theſe three nights—Why, 1 
came with Davers, and Lenham, and a 
parcel of us.—We were going to ſettle a 
wager at Tom Felton's—But, rat me, if 
I know why the plague we came through 
this damned place, twenty miles at leaſt 
out of our way.— How in the devil's name 
do ye contrive to live here, why, here is 
not a ſoul to be ſeen?“ - Then, without 
waiting for an anſwer to this elegant ex- 
ordium, he ſuddenly ſnatched the hand 
of the eldeſt Miſs Fairfax, who ſat near 
him, and cried, * But, by the Lord, 
my ſweet Peggy, you look confoundedly 
handſome—curſe me if you don't. —By 

9 Jove, 
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Jove, I believe I ſhall be in love with 
you myſelf, —What !—-fo you have got 
out of your megrims and fickneſs, ch !— 
and are quite well, you dear little toad 
you, ch?”—The ſoft and ſmiling an- 
ſwer which the lady gave to an addreſs 
ſo impertinently familiar, convinced me 
ſhe was not diſpleaſed with it; the mother 
ſeemed equally fatisfied; and I ſaw, that 
even the ſentimental Anaſtatia forgot the 
eritique on the laſt faſhionable novel, 
with which ſhe had a moment before 
been obliging me; and caſt a look of 
ſolicitude towards that part of the room, 
where this newly-arrived vifitor, whom 
they called Lord Newminſter, was talk- 
ing to her ſiſter in the ſtyle of which 1 
have given you an example—while poor 
Waverly, who had at once loſt all his 
conſequence, fat ſilent and mortified, or if 
he diffidently attempted to join in the con- 
verſation, obtained no notice from the 
lady, and only a ſtare of contemptuous 
enquiry from the lord. — As, notwithſtand- 
| ing 
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ing the favor I had found a NE: hours 
before, I now ſeemed to be finking faſt 
into the ſame infignificanee, I thought it 
better to avoid a continuance of ſuch mor- 
tification, by takin g my leave; Waverly, 
as he accompanied me home, could hardly 
conceal Ins vexation—yet was unwilling 
to ſhew it: while I doubt not but Mrs, 
Fairfax and the young ladies were happily 
entertained the reſt of the evening by the 
delectable converſation of Lord Newmin- 
ſter. | 


I ſhall probably: write once more from 
hence. 


Yours ever and _ a 


LD. 


LE T- 
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LETTER Iv. 
TO MR; DESMOND. 


Hartſield, June 20, 1790. 

IAM ſorry my preſcription is not like- 
ly to ſucceed ; I had perſuaded myſelf that 
the youngeſt of my fair couſins, was the 
likelieſt of any woman of my acquaintance, 
to become the object of a reaſonable at- 
tachment.—Surely Deſmond you are faſ- 
tidious—you expect what you will never 
find, the cultivated mind and poliſhed man- 


ners of refined ſociety, with the ſimplicity and 


unpretending modeſty of retired life—they 
are incompatible—they cannot be united; 
and this model of perfe&ion, which you 
have imagined, and can never obtain, will be 
a ſource of unhappineſs to you through life. 
I told you in a former letter, that I 
would endeavour to give you a little of 
7 dearly-bought experience. Nou know 
that 
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that I have been unhappy; but you are 
probably quite unacquainted with the 
ſources from whence that unhappineſs 
originates—in relating them to you I may 
perhaps convince you, that ignorance and 
ſimplicity are no ſecurities againſt the evils 
which you ſeem to apprehend in domeſtic 
life; and that the woman, who is ſuddenly 
raiſed from humble mediocrity to the gay 
ſcenes of faſhionable ſplendor, 1s much 
more likely to be giddily intoxicated than 
one who has from her infancy been accuſ- 
tomed to them. 

At one and twenty, and at the cloſe of a 
long minority, which had been paſſed un- 
der the care of very excellent guardians, 
I became maſter of a very large ſum of 
ready money, and an eftate the largeſt and 
beſt conditioned that any gentleman poſ- 
ſeſſed in the county where it lay.—I was 
at that time very unlike the ſober fellow 1 
now appear—and the moment I was free 
from the reſtraint of thoſe friends, to * 
guardiapthip my father had left- me, I 
C5 ruſhed 
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ruſhed into all the diſſipation that was go- 
ing forward, and became one of the en 
men at that time about town. 

With ſuch a fortune it was not difficult 
to pe, ee into the very firſt 
world. The illuſtrious adventurers and 
titled * of whom that world is 
compoſed, found me an admirable ſubject 
for them; while the women, who were then 
either the moſt celebrated ornaments of 
the circle where I moved, or were endea- 
vouring to become ſo, were equally ſolici. 
tous to obtain my notice—and the unmar- 
ried part of them ſeemed generouſly willing 
to forget my want of title in favour of 
my twelve or thirteen thouſand a year. 
I had, however, at a very early period of my 
career, conceived an affection, or according 
to your phraſe, an ardent attachment to 
a married woman of high rank—but I had 
at the ſame time ſeen enough of them all, 
to determine never to wy any of them 
myſelf. 

Two years experience confirmed me in 

1 this 
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this reſolution, but by the end of that time 
I was relieved from the embarraſſments of 
a large property. In the courſe of the firſt, 
the turf and the Hazard table had diſbur- 
thened me of all wy ready money; and, at 
the concluſion of the ſecond, my eſtate was 
reduced to ſomething leſs than one half. 
I then found that I was not, by above 
one half, ſo great an object to my kind 
friends as I had been and, when ſoon af- 
terwards I was compelled to pay five thou- 
fand pounds for my ſentimental attachment 
—when the obliging world repreſented my 
affairs infinitely worſe than they were, and 
I became afraid of looking into them my- 
felf, I found the period rapidly approach- 
ing when to this circle I ſhould become no 
object at all. 

My pride now effected that, which com- 
mon fenſe had attempted in vain ; and I 
determined to quit a ſociety into which I 
ſhould never have entered.—I went down 
to my houſe in the county where almoſt 
all my eſtate lay ; ſent for the attorney who 

C 6 had 
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bad the care of my property, and with a 
ſort of deſperate reſolution reſolved to 
know the worſt. 

This lawyer, whoſe. father had * 
ſteward to mine, and to whom at his death 
the ſtewardſhip bad been given by my 
guardians, was a clear headed, active and 
intell'gent man: and when he ſaw himſelf 
entruſted with fuller powers. to a& in my 
buſineſs than he had till then poſſeſſed, he 
ſet about it ſo. earneſtly and aſſiduouſly, 
that he very ſoon got ſucceſsfully through 
two law. ſuits of great importance: raiſed 
my rents without oppreſſing my tenants 
diſpoſed of ſuch timber as could be ſold 
without prejudice to the principal eſtate 
ſold off part of what was mortgaged to re- 
deem and clear the reſt; and ſo regulated 
my affairs, that in a few months, from the 
time of his entirely undertaking them, I 
ſound myſelf relieved from every embar- 
raſſment, and ſtill poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
more than five. thouſand pounds a year. 
The ſeven that I had thrown. away gave 
me 
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me however ſome of the ſevere pangs that 
are inflicted by mortified pride—Nabobs 
and rich citizens became the oſtentatious 
poſſeſſors of manors and royalties in the 
ſame county, which were once mine; and 
ſome of my eſtates—eſtates that had been 
in my family fince the conqueſt, now lent 
their names to barons by recent. purchaſe, 
and digmfied muſhroom nobility. 

I fled therefore from public meetings, 
where I only found ſubjects of ſelf-re- 
proach, and made acquaintance with 
another ſet of people, among whom I was 
{till confidered as a man of great fortune; 
and where I found more attention, and, as 
I believed, more friendſhip than I had ever 
experienced in ſuperior ſocieties; 

More general information and more un- 
derftanding | certainly found; and none of 
my new friends poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of 
both than my ſolicitor, Mr. Stamford—he 
had deſervedly obtained my confidence, 
and I was now often at his houſe, which his 
family 
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family ſeemed to vie in trying, to _ 
agreeable to me. 

_ His wife was pleafing and good hu- 
moured, and he had ſeveral fiſters, ſome 
married, and two fingle, who occaſionally 
viſited at his houſe ; and it was not difficult 
to ſee, that in the eyes of the latter, Mr. 
Bethel, with his reduced fortune, was a man 
of greater conſequence than he had ever 
appeared to the high born damſels among 
whom he had lived in the meridian of his 
proſperity. 

I was not however flattered by chokes at- 
tention or attracted by their coquetry— 
they were pretty enough, and not without 
ſenſe, but they had both been very much 
in London; and I thought too deeply in- 
itiated, 1f not into very faſhionable ſocie- 
ties, yet into the ſtyle of thoſe which catch, 
with imitative emulation, the manners and 
ideas thoſe ſocieties give. Mr. Stamford 
ſeemed defirous of giving both theſe ladies 
a chance of ſucceſs with me, for they were 
alternately brought forward for about 

twelve 
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twelve months—at the end of which time 
they were both perhaps convinced that they 
had neither of them any great proſpect of 
it, for then the family of a widow fiſter was 
invited, none of whom I had ever ſeen, or 


hardly heard mentioned before, 
The father of this family, a lieutenant 


in the army, had married the eldeſt of 


Stamford's ſiſters, when he was recruiting 
in the town where ſhe then lived—by 
which he ſo greatly diſobliged the friends 
on whom he depended, that though he had 
a very large family, they never afforded 
him afterwards the leaſt aſſiſtance; and 
about two years before the period I now 
ſpeak of, he had died at Jamaica, leaving 
his widow and ſeven children, with very 
little more than the penſion allowed by go- 
verment to ſubſiſt upon. —Of theſe chil- 
dren the two eldeſt were daughters; who, 
from the obſcure village their mother was. 
compelled to inhabit in Wales, were now 
come to paſs the winter at the houſe of 
their uncle in a large provincial town. 
On entering one morning Stamford's par- 

lour, 
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lour, in my uſual familiar way, I was ſtruck 
with the fight of two very young 'women 
who were at work there; the elder of 
whom was, I thought, the moſt perfect 
beauty I had ever ſeen.— When I met 
Stamford, I expreſſed my admiration of 
the young perſon I had juſt parted from, 
and enquired who ſhe was—he told me 
ſhe was his niece, and briefly related the 
hiſtory of his ſiſter's family. 
At dinner, asStamford invited me to ſtay, 
I could not keep my eyes from the con- 
templation of Louiſa's beauty, which the 
longer I beheld it, became more and more 
faſcinating ; the unaffected innocence and 
timidity of her manners, rendered her yet 
more intereſting—ſhe knew merely how to 
read and write: and had, till now, never 
been out of the village, whither her mother 
had retired when ſhe was only fix or ſeven 
years old—and her total unconſciouſneſs 
of the beauty ſhe ſo eminently poſſeſſed, 
rivetted the fetters which that beauty, even 
at the firſt interview, impoſed, | 
Her 
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Her uncle was not, however, ſo blin@ to 
the impreſſion I had received ; yet he ma- 
naged fo well, that, without any appear- 
ance of artifice on his part, I was every 
day at the houſe; and, in a week, I was 
gone an whole age in love. I ſoon made 
propoſals, which were accepted with tranſ- 
port. I married the beautiful Louiſa— 
and was for ſome time happy. 

Mr. Stamford had immediately the 
whole management of my fortune, in the 
improvement of which, he had now fo 
much intereſt; and in his hands it re- 
covered itfelf ſo faft, thar, though I made 
a very good figure in the country, I did 
not expend more than half my income.— 
The money thus ſaved, Stamford put out 
to the beſt advantage—and I ſaw myſelf 
likely to regain the loft conſequence I ſo 
much regretted : a fooliſh vanity, to 
which I facrificed my real felicity. 

Stamford, who had all the latent ambi- 
tion that attends conſcious abilities, as a 
man of bulinefs, had, till now, felt that am- 

bition 
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bition repreſſed by the little probability 
there was of his ever reaching a more ele- 
vated ſituation.ä— But he ſaw and irritated 
the mortified pride which I very ill con- 
cealed—and, by degrees, he communica- 
ted to me, and taught me to adopt thoſe 
projects, by which he told me I ſhould not 
only be relieved from this uneaſy. ſenſation, 
but riſe to greater conſequence than I had 
ever poſſeſſed.— You have talents, faid 
he, and ought to exert them.—In theſe 
times, any thing may be done by a man 
of abilities, who has a ſeat in Parliament. 
Take a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, 
and a ſeſſion or two will open to you pro- 
ſpects greater than thoſe you ſacrificed in 
the early part of your life.” —I took his 
advice, and the following year, inſtead of 
ſelling, at a general election, the two 
ſeats for a borough which. belonged to 
me, I filled one myſelf, and gave the 
other to Stamford, who, conſcious as he 
was of poſſeſſing thoſe powers, which, in 
a corrupt government, are always eagerly 
bought, 
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bought, had long been ſolicitous to quit 
the narrow walk of a country attorney, 
and mount a ſtage where thoſe abilities 
would have ſcope. | h_ 
In conſequence of this arrangement, [ 
took a large houſe in town; where Stamm- 
ford and his family had apartments for the 
firſt four or five months.—At the end of 
that time, he had managed ſo well, 
that he hired one for himſelf.— Art- 
ful, active, and indefatigable, with a 
tongue very plaufible, and a conſcience 
very pliant, he ſoon became a very 
uſeful man to the party who had pur- 
chaſed him. Preferments and. fortune 


Ain crowded rapidly upon him, and Stamford, 
his the country attorney, was ſoon forgotten, 
| of in Stamford the confident of miniſters, and 
two the companion of peers. 
to I was not, however, entirely without 
the acquiring ſome of the advantages he had 
he taught me to expect obtained, by what 
in I now bluſh to think of, (giving my voice 
erly in direct oppoſition to my opinion and my 


gut, principles, ) a place of fix hundred pounds 
a year; 
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a year: which, though it did little more 
than pay the rent of my houſe in town, 
was, as Mr. Stamford aſſured me, the fore- 
taſte of ſuperior advantages.—But, long 
before the cloſe of this ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment, I diſcovered, that far from being 
likely to recover the fortune I had diſſipat- 
ed, I was, in fact, a conſiderable loſer in 
pecuniary matters.—Alas! I was yet en- 
deavouring to ſhut my eyes againſt the ſad 
conviction, that I had ſuſtained, a yet 
heavier and more irreparable loſs ; do- 
meſtic happineſs, and the affection of my 
wife. 

Dazzled and intoxicated by ſcenes of 
which ſhe had till then had no idea, 
+ Louiſa, on our firſt coming to town entered, 
with extreme avidity into the diſſipation of 
London and I indulged her in it, from 
the filly pride of ſhewing to the women 
among whom [I had formerly lived, beauty 
which eclipſed them all.— They affected to 
diſdain the little ruſtic, whom they mali- 
ciouſly repreſented as being taken from 

among 
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among the loweſt of the people. The 
admiration however with which ſhe was 
univerſally received by the men, amply re- 
venged their malignity, but, while it mor- 


| tified them, it ruined me. 


Louiſa lived now in à conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of flattery, by which perhaps a 
ſtronger mind might have become giddy. 
She had princes at her toilet and noble» . 
men at her feet every day; and from them 
ſhe ſoon learned to imagine, that had ſhe 
been ſeen before ſne threw herſelf away on 
me, there was no rank of life, however 
exalted, to which ſuch charms might not 
have given her pretenſions.— That love, 
which till this fatal period ſhe ſeemed to 
have for me that gratitude of which her 
heart had appeared ſo. full (for I had pro- 
vided for all her family) even her affection 
for her children, was drowned in the in- 
toxicating draughts of flattery, which were 
every day adminiſtered to her—and when £ 
the time came for our returning into the 
country, ſhe returned indeed with me, but I 

| carried 
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carried not back the ingenuous, unaffected, 


Louiſa; whoſe ſimplicity, rather than her 
beauty, had won my heart. —Ah! no! 
4 ſaw only a fine lady eager for admiration ; 
willing to purchaſe it on any terms, and 
ſullen and diſcontented when ſhe had not 
thoſe about her from whom ſhe had been 

ſo accuſtomed to receive it. That happi · 
neſs was loſt to me for ever. I had long 
been conſcious, but I ſtill hoped to pre- 
ſerve my honor—and that I might detach 
my wife from thoſe by whoſe aſſiduity it 
ſcemed to be the moſt endangered, I deter- 
mined to make a journey into Italy.—She 
neither promoted or objected to the ſcheme, 
but a few days before that, which I had 
fixed on to begin our journey, ſhe left the 
houſe, and put | herſelf under the pro- 
tection of a man whe diſgraces the name 
he bears. 

I I purſued the uſual courſe in theſe caſes; 
I challenged and fought with him—l was 
ſlightly, and he was dangerouſly wounded ; 

nd by way of further ſatisfaction I heard, 
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that my wife attended him in his illneſs, 


er Bl and as ſoon as he was able to travel, accom- 
— panied him to the South of France. . * * 
Mn ; I then thought of purfuing that method 
and of vengeance, which had ſome years before 
not BY been ſucceſsfully employed againſt myſelf, 
cen BY and had begun the preliminary ſteps to- 
ppi - wards it, when Stamford, the now proſpe - 
ong I rous uncle of my wife, undertook to 
pre- ¶ diſſuade me he repreſented to me that any 


money I could obtain, would only be conſi- 
dered as the price of my diſhonor—and 
ter · ¶ that ſach a publication of miſconduct in 
She the mother of my children would be very 
me, iajurious to them, particularly to my little 
had girl that therefore it would, upon every 
t the ¶ account, be better to ſuffer him to nego- 
pro- ¶ ciate an accommodation with -I ſtopped 
zame him ſhort, without hearing ts its cloſe,” 
this infamous and inſulting propoſal - and 
aſes; ¶ deſired him to leave my houſe; no longer 
was doubting, from comparing this with other 
ded ; {inſtances that now occurred to me, that 
card, Ibe had ſold the Fes of his niece to her 
that ſeducer, 
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ſeducer, with as much ſang froid as he had 
before ſold e conſcience to the mini- 
„ v1 als bem 

Impreſſed by this opinion, — being 
too well convinced of the futility of thoſe 
chimerical plans with which he had lured 
me from independence and. felicity, I de- 


termined, never more to hold converſe | 
with him: and to diveſt. myſelf, as ſoon, Þ 


and as completely as poſſible of all regret, 
for a worthleſs: and ungrateful woman.—1 
therefore took all my affairs into my own 
hands, accepted the chiltern hundreds, and 
ſelling my ſeat for the remainder of the 
ſeven; years, I reſigned at once my place at 
court, and my place in parliament; for by 
the latter I now felt, that I had unworthi- 
ly obtained the former. Then, letting the 
family houſe. where I had refided in the 
neighbourhood of Stamford, I ſettled. my- 
ſelf at this ſmaller place; the only property 
I poſſeſs at a diſtance from my native 
county. 
Here I have now lived nearly eight 
4 years, 
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years, and between the education of my 
children, and the amuſement afforded me 
by my farm, I hope I ſhall end thoſe years 
at leaſt not ſo unhappily as they began. 
Of the woman once ſo beloved, I can now 
think with ſorrow and pity rather thanreſent- 
ment, for ſhe is dead—and I wiſh her errors 
to be forgotten and forgiven by the world, 
as I have forgivep » though I canot forget 
them. Though releaſed by her death 
from any matrimonial engagement, I have 
no intention again to hazard my happineſs, 
but apply all my time in improving the 
remains of my eſtate for my ſon ; to render 
him worthy to enjoy it—and to educate my 
daughter in ſuch a manner, that although 
ſhe promiſes to poſſeſs her mother's beauty, 
ſhe may not be its victim. For this pur- 
poſe it will ſoon become neceſſary for me 
to quit occaſionally the ſolitude where I 
have regained my peace, and return to 
thoſe ſcenes among which | loſt it; for I 
am determined my little Louiſa ſhall ſee 
the world belore ſhe is ſettled in it; that 
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ſhe may learn to enjoy it with moderation, 

or refign it with dignity. OY 
In looking forward, my dear friend, to 
this period, now not very remote, I have 
thought that a wife of yours would be the 
perſon to whom I ſhould beſt like to entruſt 
ſo precious a charge as my charming girl on 
her firſt entrance into life. Thus you ſee 
that I had, in recommending a wife to you, 
no very juſt claim to the diſintereſtedneſs 
of which I have ſometimes boaſted—but 
ſo goes the world. I have tired myſelf, 
and exhauſted my ſpirits, by this detail of 
what I always avoid recalling, when it can 
ſerve no purpoſe but to renew fruitleſs re- 
gret— May, however, the narrative which 
has coſt me ſome pain, ſerve to convince 
you, that ſuch women as the two Fair- 
faxes, are much leſs likely to ſacrifice 
their honour on the altar of vanity, than 
the rural damſel from the Welch mountains 
or northern fells. I hope to hear from you, 
as vou promiſe, once more before you de- 
part—lt is impoſſible to help again offering 
my 
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my congratulation on your fortunate choice 
of Waverly for a travelling companion— 


nor can I avoid admiring the effect of fami- 
ly likeneſs. 


Adieu! your's ever, 


E. BETHEL. 
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LETTER V. 0 

4? { 

TO MR. BETHEL. N 

June 25, 1790. Will | 

YOU are very good to have taken ſo | © 
much trouble, and to have entered on a t 
n 


detail ſo painful to yourſelf for my advan- 
tage — be aſſured, my good friend, I feel ! 
all my obligations to you on this, and on I © 


innumerable occaſions; and that I ſhould I * 
pay to your opinion the utmoſt deference JW * 
were not my marrying now, perhaps my n 


ever marrying at all, quite out of the t 
queſtion—for I believe I ſhall never have * 
an heart to beſtow, and without it I can * 
never ſolicit that love, which, ſo circum- IM © 
ſtanced, I can neither deſerve nor repay. 
You tell me, Bethel, that I vainly expect /”' 

to meet the cultivated mind and poliſhed 
manners of refined ſociety, united with the 
{imple and unpretending modeſty of retired 
life, 
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life, while the idea I have thus dreſſed up as 
a model of perfection, will embitter all my 
days It will indeed!—bur it is not the 
ſearch that will occupy, or the idea that 
will perſecute me—it is the reality, the 
living original of this fair idea, which I 
have found—and found in poſſeſſion of 
another — yes my friend Geraldine unites 
theſe perfeftions—and adds to them ſo 
many others, both of heart and underſtand- 
ing, that were her perſon only an ordinary 
one, I could not have known without 
adoring her. I will, not however, dwell up- 
on this topic—for it is one on which you do 
not hear me with pleaſure, and it is not fit 
that I indulge myſelf in what I feel while I 
write about her—though I can only do fo 
while I write to you, for no other perſon on 
earth ſuſpects this attachment, nor do I 
ever breathe her name to any ear dar 
yours. 

I force myſelf from this ſubſe& then; 
though there is not in the world another 
that really fixes my attention an inſtant : 
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not one that has any momentary attraction, 
unleſs it be the tranſactions in France.— 
IJ am waiting here for Waverly, who 1s 
gone to Bath, to take leave of his mother: 


a meaſure which, on her writing to him | 
to deſire it, he adopted with only two de- 


bates—whether he ſhould go round by 


London, to bid adieu to his dear Nancy, | 


a nymph who lives at his expence; or pro- 


ceed directly to Bath, —As I foreſaw that 
his dear Nancy might chuſe to viſit the 
Continent too; or might apprehend his 
eſcape from her chains, and therefore pre- 
vent his going himſelf, I moſt ſtrongly 
enforced the neceſlity of bis obeying his 
mother's ſummons in the quickeſt way 
poſſible; declaring to him, that, if he 
detained me above a week, I muſt ab- 
ſolutely go without him—This, as he 1s 
now very eager for the journey, and ſpeaks 
no French, fo that he would be ſubject to 
many difhculties in travelling alone, at 
length determined him to go ſtraight to 
Bath and return immediately; on which 

conditions 
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conditions I agreed to wait a week where 
I am, though, ſince I muſt go, I am ex- 
tremely impatient to be at Paris—and 
would have made this ſacrifice of time to 
nothing but the ſervice of Geraldine, in 
ſerving her brother. 

Since I wrote to you laſt, I have paſſed 
part of ſeveral days with Mr. Fairfax's 
family, without ſeeing cauſe to change my 
opinion of any part of it.—But all my ob- 
ſervations tend rather to confirm that which 
I formed on my firſt introduction. —The 
fooliſh vanity, whence originates ſo many 
ſtratagems to heighten their conſequence, 
that affectation which carries them into 
the ſuperior ranks of life, to applaud and 
flatter there, that they may acquire, in their 
turn, greater ſuperiority over that claſs 
where fortune has placed them, and be 
looked up to as the ſtandards of elegance 
and faſhion, becauſe they live ſo much 
with the nobility, and the ſacrifices they 
are ever ready to make of their own digni - 
ty, in order to obtain this: ſuch conduct, I 

D 4 fay, 
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ſay, has ſomething in it ſo weak and fo 
mean, that no accompliſhments, beauty or 
fortune could tempt me to conne& myſelf 
with a woman who had been educated in 
ſuch a courſe of unworthy prejudice. 
Surely, my friend, if you have ever re- 
marked this mal de famille, you, who have 
not much reaſon to venerate the influence 
of ariſtocracy in ſociety, would not have 
fuppoſed that either of theſe ladies, even if 
they would deign to accept my fortune in 
apology for my being only Mr. Deſmond, 
(with hardly a remote aliance to nobi- 
lity) could have given me in marriage 
that felicity, which I am ſure you wiſh I 
may find, — You have probably, therefore, 
ſuffered this trait of character, though it 


ſtrongly pervades the whole family to 
eſcape you. 


Yeſterday morning Miſs Fairfax was ſo 
obliging as to invite me to be of a party 
ſhe had made to ride out : or rather allow. 
ed me to attend her, together with Waver- 
ly and another gentleman, who neither of 

them 
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them came—l however waited on her by 
her own appointment at the hour of break- 
faſt, and found her fitting at the tea- 
table with her mother, her ſiſter, and the 
Lord Newmiaſter ; who, notwithſtanding 
his complaints of the dulneſs of the place, 
had returned hither after having ſettled his 
wager, —He was ſtretched upon a ſopha 
with boots on—a terrier lay on one fide of 
him, and he occafionally embraced a large 
hound, which licked his face and hands, 
while he thus addrefled it. Oh! thou 
dear bitchy—thou beautiful bitchy— 
damme, if I don't love thee better than my 
mother or my ſiſters.” —Then, by a happy 
tranſition, addreſſing himſelf tothe youngeſt 
Miſs Fairfax, he added, © Statia, my dear, 
tell me if this is not a divinity of a dog —do 
you know that I would not part with her for 
a thouſand guineas.” © Here Tom,” ſpeak» 
ing to the ſervant who waited, © give me 
that chocolate and that bread and butter”. 
—the man obeyed, and the noble gentle. 
man poured the chocolate over the plate, 
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and gave it altogether to the divinity of a 
dog“ was it hungry?“ cried he—** was 
it hungry, a lovely dear? —I would rather 
all the old women in the country ſhould 
faſt for a month, than thou ſhouldeſt not 


have thy belly-full.“ — The ladies, far from 


appearing to think this ſpeech unfeeling or 
ridiculous, were laviſh in their praiſes of 
the animal; and Miſs Fairfax, who ſeems 


more defirous than her fiſter to attract the 


attention of its worthy owner, ſaid, my 
Lord, do you think ſhe has had enough ?— 
ſhall I give her ſome more chocolate ?— 
or ſend for a plate of cold meat?” She then 
careſſed the favourite, and fed it from her 
fair hands; while I, who had been a ſilent 
and unnoticed ſpeQator fince my firſt en- 
trance, contemplated with more pity than 
wonder, this ſapient member of our legiſ- 
lature : who having, at length, ſatisfied the 
importunity of one of the objects of his ſo- 
litude, turned to the other, and hugging it 
with more affection than he would proba- 
bly have ſhewed to the heir of his titles, 

| he 
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he cried, © my poor dear Venom when will 
you pup ?—Peggy !—will you have one 
of her puppies they are the very beſt 
breed in England. Damme now, do you 
know, my curſed fellow of a groom loſt me 
the brother to this here bitch a week or two 
ago and be curſed to his ſtupid ſoul and 
now I have got none but Venom left of 
that there breed.” At this period his la- 
mentation was ſuddenly ſuſpended by 
the doors being opened; and the entrance 
of a figure who gave me the idea of a gar- 
den roller ſet on its end, and ſupported by 
two legs: I found it, however, on a ſecond 
view, a perſon I had often ſeen; and imme- 
diately recognized to be General Walling- 
ford ; who, as ſoon as he could recover his 
breath, which ſeemed to have been loſt for 
a moment by exertion and agitation, thus 

began: | 
„So Madam !—ſo !—this is aſtoniſhing 
—this laſt news from France. This decree 
fills up the meaſure of that madneſs and 
tolly which has always marked the con- 
D 6 duct 
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duct of that beggerly ſet who call them- 
ſelves the National Aﬀembly!—The evil is 
however now ſo great, that it muſt, it muſt 
abſolutely cure itſelf ; this decree is deci- 
five—they have cruſhed themſelves,” — 
Mrs. Fairfax now enquired what it was? 
„Why l haveletters, Madam,” replied the 
General, © from my friend Langdale, who 
was paſting through Paris on his way to Italy, 
(for as to making any ſtay there now, it is 
impoſſible for a man of faſhion ſo far to 
commit himſelf as to ſtay in ſuch a ſcene 
of vulgar triumph and popular anarchy) 
Langdale, ſaw too much of it in three 
days; and his laſt letter ſtates, that by a de- 
cree paſſed the nineteenth of June, theſe 
low wretches, this collection of dirty fel- 
lows, have aboliſhed all titles, and aboliſhed 
the very name of nobility.” —* The devil 
they have?” cried Lord Newminſter, 
Taifing himſelf upon his elbow, and in- 
terrupting a tune he had been humming, a 
MeZ2a voce; the devil they have then 
I wiſh the King and the Lords may ſmaſh 
4 them 
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them all- and be curſed to them I wiſh 
they may all be ſent to hell--now damme 
—do you know if I was King of 
France for three days, I would drive them 
all to the devil in a jiffy.“ : | 
The more ſagacious General caſt a rue- 
ful look at the wife and gallant projector 
of an impoſſible exploit: and then, with- 
out attempting to demonſtrate its im- 
practicability, he began very gravely to 
deſcant on the ſhocking conſequences of 
this decree. Sentiments in which Mrs. 
Fairfax very heartily joined. —* It will be 
impoſſible, I fear,” ſaid the General, © at 
leaſt, for ſome time, for any man of 
faſhion to refide pleaſantly at Paris, which 
I am extremely ſorry for, for it is a place 
I always uſed to love very much; and I 
had great inclination to paſs the autumn 
there, —For my part, I've never obſerved, 
but that the people had liberty enough— 
Quite as much, I am convinced, as thoſe 
wrong-headed, ignorant wretches, that 
form the canaille ought to have, in an 


countrys 
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country; 'tis a very terrible thing when 
that corrupt maſs gets the upper hand, in 


any country; but, in the preſent inſtance, 


the miſery is, that certain perſons among 
even les gens comme il faut, ſhould be ab- 
ſurd and ſenſeleſs enough to encourage the 
brutes, by affecting a ridiculous patriotiſm, 
and calling themſelves the friends of the 
people.“ 

« Rot the people, —cried the no- 


ble Peer: © I wiſh they were all 


hanged out of the way, both in France 
and here too. What buſineſs have a ſet of 
blackguards to have an opinion about li- 
berty, and be curſed to them? Now Ge- 
neral I'll tell you what, if I was a French 
nobleman now, and had to do with them, 
damme if I did not ſhew the impudent 
raſcals the difference. —By Jove, Sir, I'd 
ſet fire to their aſſembly, and mind no 
more ſhooting them all, than if they were 

ſo many mad dogs.” 
Though it was uſed on behalf of his 
own ſyſtem of politics, the extreme ig- 
norance 
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norance and abſurdity which this language 


n betrayed, made the General decline an- 
© ſwering or approving it; but he was in- 
'S finitely attentive to the more pathetic la- 
b mentations of Mrs. Fairfax, which were 
ae thus expreſſed.—(% Well! 1 really think, 
7 my dear General, that in my whole life, 
* I never vas ſo ſhocked at any thing, as at 
what you tell me: Heavens! how my 
F ſympathiſing heart bleeds, when I reflect 
1 on the numbers of amiable people of rank, 
5 compelled thus to the cruel neceſſity of 
f reſigning thuſe ancient and honorable 
* names which diſtinguiſhed them from the 
4 vulgar herd! and who are no longer 
b marked by their titles from that canaille 
's with which it is ſo odious to be levelled, — 
v4 They might, in my mind, as well have 
1 robbed them of their property, and have 
9 turned them out to periſh in the ſtreets, 
F if indeed that is not done already.” — 
« No;” replied the General, „ that has 


not happened yet, but doubtleſs it will; 
ä and, indeed, they might as well have 
I done 
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done it at once, for they have made Paris 
ſo inſupportable to people of faſhion, that 
it muſt, of courſe, become a mere deſart. 
— Nobody of any elegance of manners can 
exiſt, where tradeſmen, attornies, and me- 
chanics have the pas.—The ſplendour of 
that beautiful capital is gone : the glory of 
the nobleſſe is vaniſhed for ever.” 


% Come, come, my dear General,” 


anſwered the lady, © let us hope not; a 
counter-revolution may ſet all to rights 
again, and we may live to ſee theſe vulgar 
people puniſhed for their ridiculous ambi- 
tion, as they deſerve. My heart, how- 
ever, bleeds 10 a degree for the nobleſſe, par- 
ticularly for two moſt intimate friends of 
mine, women of the higheſt rank, who are, 
without doubt, included in this univerſal 
bomleverſement.—It was only this laſt winter, 
when one of them, la Ducheſſe de Mire- 
mont, who was then in England, you 
know, ſaid to me—Ah ! ma tres chere & 
tres amiable madame Fairfax, je vous en re- 
ponds que— 


The 
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The Lady had, in an inſtant, forgotten 
the calamities of her foreign friends in her 
eagerneſs to diſplay her own conſequence z 
but I found it impoſſible to attend, with 
patience, to the reſt of the dialogue be- 
tween her and the General, and was me- 
ditating how, with the leaſt appearance of 
rudeneſs, I could make my eſcape, when 
Miſs Fairfax's horſes were brought to the 
door, and my ſervant immediately after- 
wards arrived with mine.—She-roſe to go; 
and, turning towards Lord Newminſter 
ſaid, with extreme ſoftneſs Does not 
your Lordſhip ride this morning?“ © No, 
my dear Pegg,” anſwered he, yawning in 
her face as he ſpoke ; I cannot undertake 
the fatigue, for I was up at eight o'clock 
to ſee a ſet too between the Ruffian and Big 
Ben, who are to fight next week for a 
thouſand, —I ſparred a little myſelf, and 
now I'm damned tired, and fit for nothing 
but a lounge; perhaps I may meet you 
in my phaeton an hour hence or ſo, that's 
Juſt as the whim takes me.“ The Lady 
then, 
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then, in the ſame gentle tone cried—** Oh 
creature ! equally. idle and ferocious !”— 
while he folded his arms, and re-ſettling 
himſelf, with his two dogs upon the ſopha, 
declared, that he felt himſelf diſpoſed to 

take a nap. 
The old General, more gallant and more 
active, notwithſtanding his gout and his 
fize, now led Miſs Fairfax to her horſe ; 
and, as he aſſiſted her to mount it, he 
ſeemed to whiſper ſome very tender ſen- 
tence in her ear; if I could gueſs by the 
peculiar expreſſion of his features, while 
I had nothing to do but to wait while all 
this paſſed, and when the ceremony was 
finiſhed, to ride ſilently away by her fide, 
We had hardly, however, quitted the 
town, when the young Lady thus began: 
— This is really very frightful news, Mr. 
Deſmond, that General Wallingford has 
brought us to day. Do you not think it 
extremely ſhocking ?” No, Madam, not 
at all ; I own myſelf by no means maſter 
of the ſubject, but from all I do Ino, | 
feel 
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feel myſelf much more diſpoſed to rejoice 
at, than to lament it.“ 

«© Impoſhble, Mr. Deſmond !—Surely I 
miſunderſtand you !—What! are you dif- 
poſed to rejoice that nobility and faſhion 
are quite deſtroyed ?” | 

I am glad that oppreſſion 1 is deſtiored; 
that the power of injuring the many is 
taken from the few.-Dear Madam, are 
you aware of the evils which in conſequence 
of the feudal ſyſtem exiſted in France? A 
ſyſtem formed in the blindeſt periods of 
ignorance and prejudice; which gave to 
the nobleſſe, not only an exemption from 
thoſe taxes which cruſhed the people by 
their weight, but gave to the poſſeſſors of 
les terres titres, every power to impoveriſh 
and depreſs the peaſant and the farmer; on 
whom, after all, the proſperity of a nation 


depends. — That theſe powers are annihi- 


lated, no ee mind can ſurely la- 

ment.“ 
SY hope,” ' replied Miſs Fairfax, with 
more aſperity than I thought my humility 
deſerved 
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deſerved ““ I hope, Sir, I am not unge- 
nerous, nor quite ignorant, neither, of 
the hiſtory of France. But I really muft 
own, that I cannot ſee the matter in the 
light you do.—Indeed, I can ſee nothing 
but the moſt horrid cruelty and injuſtice,” — 

In calling a man by one name, rather 
than by another — My dear Miſs Fairfax, 
the cruelty and injuſtice muſt ſurely be 
imaginary.”—* Not at all, in my opinion, 
Sir,” retorted my fair antagoniſt.— A 
title is as much a perſon's property as his 
eſtate; and, in my mind, one might as 
well be taken away as another—And to loſe 
one's very birth-right, by a mob too, of 
vulgar creatures—Good Heaven! I de- 
clare the very idea is exceſſively terrific; 
only ſuppoſe the Engliſh mob were to 
get ſuch a notion, and in ſome odious riot, 
begin the ſame ſort of thing here !” 

% Perhaps,” replied I (till, I affure 
you, ſpeaking with the utmoſt humility) 
6 perhaps there never may exiſt here the 
ſame cauſe; and, therefore, the effeft will 

noc 
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not follow. Our nobility are leſs nume- 
rous; and, till within a few years, that 
titles have became ſo very common, they 
were all of that deſcription which could be 
ranked only with the haut nobleſſe of France; 
they are armed with no powers to oppreſs, 
individually, the inferior order of men; 
they have no vaſſals but thoſe zwhoſe ſervice is 
voluntary; and, upon the whole, are fo 
different a body of men from that which 
was once the nobility of France, as to ad- 
mit no very juſt compariſon, and no great 
probability of the ſame ſteps ever being 
taken, to annihilate their titles; though they 
poſſeſs, in their right of hereditary legiſla- 
tion, a ſtrong, and to many, an obnoxious 
teature which the higher ranks in France 
never poſſeſſed.— However, we will, if 
you pleaſe, and merely for the ſake of 
converſation, ſuppoſe that the people, or, if 
you pleaſe, the vulgar, took it into their 
heads to level all thoſe diſtinctions that de- 
pend upon names -I own I ſee nothing in 
it ſo very dreadful, it might be endured.” 
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“Ves, by ſavages and brutes, per. 
haps,” replied the Lady, with anger flaſhing 
from her eyes, and lending new eloquence 
to her tongue, but I muſt ſay, that I 
never expected to hear from a man of 
faſhion, a defence of an act ſo ſhamefully 
tyrannous and unjuſt, exerciſed over their 
betters by the ſcum of the people; an act 
that muſt deſtroy all the elegance of man- 
ners, all the high poliſh that uſed to ren- 
der people, in a certain ſtyle, ſo delight. 
ful in France. By degrees, I ſuppoſe, WE ri 
thoſe who can endure to ſtay in a country g. 
under ſuch a deteſtable ſort of government, th 
will become as rude and diſguſting as our re. 
common country 'Squires.“ ve 

I ſaw by the look with which this ſpeech f. 
was delivered, that I was decidedly a com- the 
mon country 'Squire.—** Unhappily,” re- red 
plied I, © my dear Miſs Fairfax, the race ¶ hac 
of men whom you call common country to- 
Squires, are almoſt, if not entirely anni- N Ne. 
hilated in England; though no decree has in h 


paſſed againſt them—A total change of ¶ ati 
5 manners 
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manners has effected this.” I was going 


ng on, but with great vivacity ſhe interrupted 
nce me.— | 
tl « So much the better, Sir, they will 
of never be regretted,” — | 
ally « Perhaps not, Madam, and as we are 
heir merely arguing for the ſake of converſa. 
at tion, let me juſt ſuppoſe that the ſame 
lan- thing might happen, if all thoſe who are 
ren- {WE nov raiſed above us by their names, were 


to have no other diſtinction than their me- 
Doſe, rits. Let me aſk you, would the really 
ntry great, the truly noble among them (and 
nent, WM that there are many ſuch nobody is more 
our ready to allow) be leſs beloved and re- 

vered if they were known only by their 
\cech family names? On the other hand, would 
com- the celebrity of the men of ton be much 
” re- reduced? For example, the nobleman I 
race had the honour of meeting at your houſe 
untry {Mto-day.—He is now, I think, called Lord 
anni-NNewminſter. Would he be leſs agreeable 
e has in his manners, leſs refined in his conver- 
ge of lation, leſs learned, leſs worthy, leſs reſ- 
anners pectable, 
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pectable, were he unhappily compelled to 
be called, as his father was before he 
bought his title, Mr. Grantham ?” 
I know not whether it was the matter or 
the manner that offended my beautiful 
ariſtocrate, but ſhe took this ſpeech moſt WF to 
cruelly amiſs, and moſt inhumanely deter-. in 
mining to avenge herſelf upon me; ſhe re- WF ab 


plied, with ſymptoms of great indignation WF be 
in her countenance, <** 'That ſhe was truly dre 
ſorry to ſee the race of mere country WW (uf 
*Squires did ſtill exiſt, and that, among by 
thoſe where, from fortune and pretenſions, ¶ tan 
ſhe ſhould leaſt have imagined they would WM Lo 
be found. (This was me.) That as 9 any 
Lord Newminſter, by whatever name he me 
might at any time be called, ſhe ſhould, ¶ mee 
for her part, always ſay and think, chat ¶ anot 
there were few who ſo compleatly filled the ¶ on t 
part of a man of real faſhion among the ¶ hic 
nobility ; and not one, in any rank of life, ¶ on ſi 
who, in her mind, poſſeſſed a twentieth Lord 
part of his good qualities. ral V 
The my o 
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The manner in which this was uttered, 
was undoubtedly meant to cruſh at once, 
and for ever, all the aſpiring thoughts, 
or that I, preſuming on the ſtrength of my 
ul fortune, might per- adventure have dared 
oft to entertain, Overwhelmed by the pretty 
er- indignation, as much as by the unanſwer 
re. able arguments of my angry goddeſs, I 
began to conſider how I might turn or 
drop diſcourſe where I was ſo likely to 
ſuffer for my temerity, when I was relieved 
by the appearance of a carriage, at a diſ- 
tance, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe knew to be 
Lord Newminſter's phaeton ; and, without 
any further ceremony than ſlightly wiſhing 
me good-morrow, ſhe cantered away to 
meet it—leaving me, as ſlowly I trotted 
another way, to congratulate my country 
on the pure notions of patriotic virtue with 
which even its women are impreſſed ; and, 
on ſuch able ſupporters of its freedom, as 
Lord Newminſter in the upper, and Gene- 
ral Wallingford in the lower Houſe, —Alas ! 
my oppoſite principles, however modeſtly 

Vol. I. E and 
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and diffidently urged, have loſt me, as 1 n 
have ſince found, for ever, that favour, a 
which without being a man of faſhion, I MY b 
was once ſo happy as to enjoy from your 
fair relations: for whenever, in the courſe 
of the next two or three days, I happened 
to meet them, I was ſo ſlightly noticed, 
that I apprehend our acquaintance will 
end here.—Condole with me, dear Bethel; 
and, to make ſome amends, let me ſoon 
hear from you. 

I have had, very unexpectedly, a letter 
from Mr. Digby, my mother's ſole ſur: 
viving brother ; who, abſorbed in his own 
ſingular notions and amuſements, has 
hardly ſeemed to recolle& me for many years, 
—He has heard, I know not how (for! 
have long had no other communication 
with him, than writing him an annual letter, 
with an annual preſent of game and veniſon, 
fince I became of age) that I am going to 
France; and he ſtrongly remonſtrates 
upon the danger I ſhall incur if I do, bothto 
my perſon and my principles, —He entreats 

me 
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me not to try ſuch a hazardous journey; 
and hints, that his fortune is too large to 
be deſpiſed, —-I don't know what this ſud- 
den fit of ſolicitude means, for though I am 
the only relation he has, I never had any 


© ccaſon to think I ſhould benefit by his for- 


tune; and your care, my dear Bethel, has 
precluded the neceſſity of my deſiring it. 
I ſhall anſwer him with great eivility, 
however, but certainly make no alteration 
in my plan. 

Adieu! my friend —fail not to write if 
you hear any thing of the family of Verney+ 


Your's ever, 


LIONEL DESMOND, 
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LETTER: vl. 


TO MR. BET HE L. 


Calais, July 4, 1790. 
I HAD waited for Waverly the week 
I had promiſed to wait—the laſt day of that 
week was come; and I was going to en- 
quire for a paſſage to Calais or Dunkirk, 
when I met Anthony, his ſervant, in the 
ſtreet. The poor fellow was covered with 
duſt, and ſeemed half dead with fatigue; 
cc well Anthony where is your maſter ?” 
«© Oh! lord fir,” anſwered he, © my mal- 
ter has changed his mind about going to 
France, and ſent me poſt from Stamford 
in Lincolnſhire, Sir, where he is gone with 
ſome other gentlemen to an houſe, one 
Sir James Deybourne has juſt by there ; 
Sir, I have hardly been off the ſaddle for 
above fix-and-thirty hours; and we had no 
ſooner got down there, than maſter ſent 


me 
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me off poſt to your honor; to let you know, 
Sir, that he could not, no how in the world, 
go to Paris with you at this time.“ 

But did he not write;” “ why, no Sir, 
he was going to write I believe, but ſome- 
how his friends they perſuaded him there 
was no need of it; ſo, Sir, he called me, and 
bid me, that I ſhould deliver the meſſage to 
you, about his not coming, the ſooneſt 1 
poſſibly could: and fo, Sir, I ſet off directly, 
and he told me to fay that he ſhould write 
in a very little time; and he hoped he faid, 
that I would make haſte, to prevent your 
honor's waiting for him.” 

I had at this moment occafion to recot- 
let, how nearly Waverly was related to 
Geraldine; to prevent my feeling ſome 
degree of anger and reſentment towards 
him.—T ſent, however, his poor haraſſed 
ſervant to my lodgings, where I ordered 
him to refreſh himſelf by eating and fleep · 
ing; and then went to ſee about my paſ- 
ſage to France. | 


E 3 I after- 
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T afterwards ſauntered into one of the 
libraries, and took up a book; but my at. 
tention was ſoon diverted, by a very 
plump, fleek, ſhort, and, altogether, a moſt 
orthodox figure ; whoſe enormous white 
wig, deeply contraſted by his peony-co- 
loured face, and conſequential air, de- 
elared him to be a dignitary, very high, at 
leaſt, in his own eſteem.— On his entrance 
he was very reſpectfully ſaluted by a little 
thin man in black; whoſe ſnug well-pow- 
dered curls, humble demeanor, and 
cringing addreſs, made me ſuppoſe him 
either a dependent on the plump doctor, 
or one who thought he might benefit by 
his influence—for he not only refigned the 
newſpaper he was reading, but duſtled 
about to procure others; while his ſupe- 
rior, noticing him but little, ſettled him- 
ſelf in his ſeat, with a mageſterial air - put 
on his ſpectacles, and took out his ſnuft- 
box ; and having made theſe arrangements, 
he began to look over the paper of the 

| day; 
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day ; but ſeeing it full of intelligence from 
France, he laid it down, and, 


% As who ſhould ſay I am Sir Oracle,” 


he began an harangue, ſpeaking ſlowly and 
through his noſe. | 

4 *Tis an uneaſy thing,” ſaid he,“ a 
very uneaſy thing, for a man of probity 
and principles to look in theſe days into a 
newſpaper —Greatly muſt every ſuch 
man be troubled to read of the proceed- 
ings that are going forward in France, — 
Proceedings, which muſt awaken the 
wrath of heaven; and bring down upon 
that perfidious and irreverent people its 
utmoſt indignation,” 

The little man took the opportunity the 
ſolemn cloſe of this pompous oration gave 
him, to cry—“ very true, Doctor, your 
obſervation is perfectly juſt ; things to be 
ſure have juſt now a very threatening ap- 
pearance.” Sir,“ reſumed the grave 


perſonage, © it is no appearance, but a very 
ſhocking reality. 


They have done the 
&4 2 moſt 
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moſt unjuſt and wicked of all actions in 
depriving the church of its revenues.— 
"I were as reaſonable, Sir, for them to 
take my birth- right or your's.“ 

I thought, Doctor,“ ſaid a plain look- 
ing man, who had attended very earneſtly 
to the beginning of this dialogue“ I 
thought, that the revenues and lands of 
the church, being the property of the ſtate, 
they might be directed by it into any chan- 
nel more conducive, in the opinion of that 
ſtate, to its general good; and that it ap- 
pearing to the National Aſſembly of France, 
that this their property was unequally di- 
vided; and that their - biſhops lived like 
princes, while their curates* had hardly the 
means of living like men.—I imagined—” 

« You mmagined, Sir ?—And give me 
leave to aſk what right you have to ima- 
gine ?—or what you know of the ſubject ! 
— The church lands and revenues the pro- 
perty of the ſtate No, Sir—I afhrm that 
they are not—That they are the property 


* Curees-rcctors; | 


of 
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of the poſſeſſors, as much, Sir, as your land 
and houſes, if you happen to have any, are 
your's.“ 

Not quite fo, ſurely, my good Doc 
tor,” replied the gentleman mildly—* Mp 
houſes. and lands—if, as you obferve, I 
happen to have any, were probably either 
acquired by my own induſtry, or were my 
birth-right.— Now Sir”—He would have 


2 proceeded, but the Diyine, in an angry 
and ſupercilious manner interrupted him 
at “ Sir, I wont argue, I wont commit my⸗ 


ſelf, nor endeavour to convince a'perſon: 
whoſe principles are, I ſee; fundamen- 
tally wrong.—But no man of ſenſe will 
deny, that when the preſent body o 
French clergy took upon them their holy 
functions that then they became, as it 
were, born again and and and by their” 
VOWS—"" | 
“But, my worthy Sir, thoſe vows were” 
vows of poverty,—They. were vows, by 
which, far from acquiring temporal goods; 
the means of. worldly. indulgencies, they 
E 5: expreſsly 
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expreſsly renounced all terreſtrial delights, 
and gave themſelves to a life of mortifica- 
tion and humility.— Now, it is very cer- 
tain, that many of them not only poſſeſſed 
immenſe revenues, wrung from the hard 
hands of the peafant and the artificer, but 
actually expended thoſe revenues.—Not in 
relieving the indigent, or encouraging the 
induſtrious ; but in gratifications more 
worthy the diſſolute followers of the mere- 
tricious ſcarlet-clad lady of Babylon, than 
the mortified diſciples of a fimple and pure 
religion.” Then, as if difdaining to carry 
farther an argument in which he had ſo 
evidently the advantage againſt the proud 
petulence of his adverſary, the gentleman 
walked calmly away, while the Doctor, 
ſwelling with rage, cried, <1 don't know 
who that perſon is, but he is very 1gnorantt 
and very ill bred. —** *Tis but little worth 
your while, Doctor, cried the acquieſcent 
young man, to enter into controverſia 
diſcourſe with perſons ſo unworthy of the 
knowledge and literature which you eve 
throw into your converſation,” | 


ce It 


ha 
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cc Tt is not, Sir,” anſwered the Doctor; 
cc jt were indeed a woeful waſte of the 
talent with which it has pleaſed heaven to 


ed entruſt me, to contend with the atheiſtical 
rd pretenders to philoſophy, that obtrude 
ut themſelves but too much into ſociety. 
in However, Sir, a little time will ſhew that 
the [ am right, in aſſerting, that a nation that 
ore pays no more regard to the facred order, 
re- can never proſper : but, that ſuch hor- 
han rible ſacrilegious robbery, as that wretched 
pure anarchy, for I cannot call it government, 
arr) has been guilty of, will draw down cala- 
d fo mities upon the miſerable people; and that 
oud the evil ſpirit, which is let looſe among 
man them, will prompt them to deluge their 
Tor, country with blood, by deſtroying each 
now other.“ 

rant © So much the better, Doctor,“ cried a 
rorth BY fat, bloated figure, in a brown riding wig, 
ſcent a red waiſtcoat, and boots“ ſo much the 
erſia WF better I heartily, for my part, wiſh they 


may.” This philanthropic perſonage, who 
ever had till now been talking with an old lady 
| E 6 about 
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about the price of ſoals and mackarel that 
morning at market, now quitted his ſeat, 
and ſquattting himſelf down near the two 
reyerend gentlemen, proceeded briſkly in 
his diſcourſe, as if perfectly conſcious of 
its weight and energy, —* Ves Doctor, I 
vote for their cutting one anothers throats, 
ard fo ſaving us the trouble The ſooner 
they ſet about it, the better I ſhall be pleat- 
ed, for, as for my part, I deteſt a French- 
man, and always did.—You muſt know, 
that laſt ſummer, I went down to Brighton, 
for I always go every ſummer to ſome of 
theſe kind of watering places.—So, as! 
was obſerving, I went down to Brighton 
in the month of Auguſt, which is the beſt 
part of the ſeaſon, "becauſe of the wheat- 
ears being plenty ; but, I dont know how 
it happened, I had an ugly feel in my 
ſtomach ; what was the meaning of it J 
could not tell: but, I quite loſt my reliſh 
for my dinner, and fo I thought it proper 
to conſult a phyſician or two on the caſe; 
and they adviſed me to try if a little bit of 

a ſail 
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a ſail would not ſet things to rights; and 
told me, that very likely, 'if I went over 

the water, I ſhould find my appetite.—So,, 
Sir, I determined to go, for riding did 
me no good at all; and ſo of courſe I was 

a little uneaſy.— So; Sir, Leven went over 
the herring pond.—I was as ſick as a horſe, 
to be ſure, all night; but however, the next 
morning, when we landed on French 

ground, there was I tolerably chirruping, 
and pretty well diſpoſed for my breakfaſt. 
—Oh, ho! thinks I, this will anſwer, I 
believe.—However, I thought I would lay 
by for dinner, for the Monſieur at the inn 
told us he could let us have game and fiſh. 

— But lord, Sir, moſt of their proviſions are 
nothing to be compared to ours; and what 

is good they ruin by their vile manner of 
dreſſing it. Why, Sir, we had for dinner 
ſome ſoals—the fineſt I ever ſaw, but they 

were fried in bad lard ; and then, Sir, for 
the partridges,. there was. neither game 
gravy, nor poiverade, nor even bread 
ſauce.— Faith, L had enough of them and 


their 
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their cookery in one day; ſo, Sir, the next 
morning I embarked again for old En- 
gland. However, upon the whole, the 
thing itſelf anſwered well enough, for my 
appetite was almoſt at a par, as I may ſay, 
when I came home. But for your French, 
I never defire to ſet eyes on any of them 
again—and indeed, for my part, I am free 
to ſay, that if the whole race was extirpat- 
ed, and we were in poſſeſſion of their 
country, as in juſtice it is certain we ought 
to be, why, it would be ſo much the better 
— We ſhould make a better hand of it in 
ſuch a country as that a great deal.—I un- 
derſtand, that one of the things theſe fel- 
lows have done fince they have got the 
notion of liberty into their heads, has been, 
to let looſe all the taylors and tinkers and 
friſſeurs in their country, to deſtroy as 
much game as they pleaſe. Now, Sir, 
what a pity 1t is, that a country where 
there is ſo much, is not ours, and our 
game-laws in force there. And then their 
wine; I can't ſay I ever ſaw a vineyard, 

becauſe, 
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becauſe, as I obſerved, I did not go far 
enough up the country : but, no doubt, 
we ſhould manage that matter much bet- 
ter; and, upon the whole, confidering we 
always were their maſters, my opinion is, 
that it would be right and proper for our 
miniſtry to-take this opportunity of falling 
upon them, while they are weakening each 
other ; and, if they will have liberty, give 
them a little taſte of the liberty of us 
Engliſhmen ; for, of themſelves, they can 
have no right notion of what it is—and, take 
my word for it, its the meereſt folly in the 
world for them to think about it.— No, 
no; none but Engliſhmen, free-born Bri- 
tons, either underſtand it or deſerve it.” 
Such was the yolubility and vehemence 
with which this ſpeech was made, that 
the Doctor could not find any opportunity 
to interrupt it. Whatever were his opinion 
of the politics of the orator, he ſeemed 
heartily to coincide with him in the notions 
he entertained on the important ſcience of 
eating. He therefore (though with an 
3 alr 
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air of reſtraint, and as if he would cauti- 
ouſly guard his dignity from the too great 
familiarity with which the other ſeemed to 
approach him) entered into another dif- 
ſertation on the French revolution, ana. 
tchematiſing all its projectors and upholders, 
with a zeal which Ernulphus might envy; 
and, in ſcarce leſs charitable terms; branding 
them with-the imputation of every hideous 
vice he could collect, and ending a very 
long oration with a pious and chriſtian de- 
nunciation of battle and murder, peſtilence 
and famine here, and eternal torments 


hereafter, for all who imagined, aided, or 


commended ſuch an abomination. 
The gentleman who- had viſited: France 


for the reſtoration of his appetite (and who 


had formerly, as TI learned afterwards, 
kept a tavern in London, and was now 


retired upon a fortune) ſeemed unable or 


unwilling to diſtinguiſh declamation from 
argument, or prejudice from reaſon — He 


appeared to be delighted by the furious 


eloquence of the churchman, whom be 
ſhook 
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ſhook heartily by the hand. Doctor, 
cried he,“ I am always rejoiced to meet 
with gentlemen of your talents and capa- 
city; you are an honour to our eſtabliſh- 
ment; what you have ſaid is quite con- 
vincing indeed; ſtrong, unanſwerable ar- 
gument: J heartily wiſh ſome of my ac- 
quaintance, who pretend to be advocates 
for French liberty, were to hear you—l 
believe they'd ſoon be put to a non-plus— 
You'd be quite too much for them, I'm 
ſure. Pray, Doctor, give me leave to aſk, 
what ſtay do you mean to make in this 
place ? I ſhall be proud to cultivate the 
honour of your acquaintance ; if you are 
here next week, will you do me the favour 
to dine with me on Wedneſday— I've a 
chicken-turtle, which promiſes well—the 
firſt I've received this ſeaſon, from what'I 
call my Weſt-Indian farm ; a little patch - 
of property I purchaſed, a few years ſince, 
in Jamaica,—As to the dreſſing of turtles, 
| always ſee to that myſelf, for I am ex- 
tremely particular; though, I muſt ſay, 

my 
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my negro-fellow is a very excellent hand 
at it have lent him more than once to 
perform for ſome great people at t'other 
end of the town.— If you'll do me the plea- 
ſure, Doctor, to take a dinner with me I 
ſhall be glad; and, indeed, beſides the 
favour of your company, I would fain have 
the four or five friends that I've invited 
for that day, to hear a little of your opinion 
upon theſe ſaid French matters.” 

Though the Doctor had, till now, heſi- 
tated and ſeemed to doubt whether he did 
not deſcend too much from his elevated ſu- 
perioty, in encouraging the forwardnels 
of his new acquaintance; this propoſal, 
flattering at once his pride and his appetite, 
was irreſiſtible, —He, therefore, relaxing 
from the air of arrogant dignity he uſually 
wore, accepted very graciouſly of the in- 
vitation to aſſiſt in devouring the chicken- 
turtle, and then theſe two worthy com- 
panions of Britiſh faith and Britiſh liberty, 
entered into converſation on matters, which, 


ſeem as it ſhould,were neither laſt nor leaſt 
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in their eſteem. This was an enquiry into 
the good things for the table, that were 
to be found in the neighbourhood; in praiſe 
of many of which, they were extremely 
cloquent.—The Doctor complained of the 
ſcarcity of veniſon, but added, that he ex- 
pected an excellent haunch in a few days, 
from a nobleman, his friend and patron ; 
of which, Mr. Sidebottom (for ſuch was 
the name of this newly acquired friend) 
was requeſted to partake.——This requeſt 
was, of courſe, readily aſſented to, and 
they, at length, left the ſhop together, 
having ſettled to ride to a neighbouring 
farm-houſe, where Mr. Sidebottom aſſured 
the Doctor, that he had diſcovered ſome 
delicate fat ducks and pigeons, of peculiar 
ſize and flavour, 4 I even queſtion,” 
ſaid he, “ whether there will not be, in 
about a week's time, ſome nice turkey 
powts.— The good woman is very clever 
about her poultry, and if ſhe has had to- 
lerable luck ſince I ſaw her, they muſt now 
be nearly fit for the diſh.” In this pleaſing 
hope 
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hope, the two gentlemen departed toge. 
ther ; I followed them at a little diſtance, 
and ſaw them accoſted by a thin, pale 
figure of a woman, with one infant in her 
arms and another following her; her dreſs 
was not that of a beggar, yet it beſpoke 
extreme indigence; I fancied ſhe was a 
foreigner, and my idea was confirmed 
when I heard her fpeak ; ſhe ſtepped ſlow- 
ly, and, as it ſeemed, irreſolutely, towards 
the two proſperous men, who were going 
in ſearch of fat ducks and early turkeys; 
and, in imperfe& Engliſh, began to relate, 
that ſhe was a widow, and in great diſtreſs, 
& A widow,” cried Mr. Sidebottom, “ why 
you are a Frenchwoman ; what have you 
to do here ? and why do you not go back 
to your own country This is the time 
there for beggars—they have got the upper 
hand, Go, 89, miſtreſs; get back to your 
own country. The poor woman anſwered, 
that ſhe had travelled towards Dover with 
her two children, in hopes of getting a 


a to France ; but that they having 
been 
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been ill on the road, her little ſtock of 
money was exhauſted ; “ and therefore,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I was adviſed to come hither, 
FR Sir, in hopes of procuring, by the gene- 
rolity of the company who frequent this 
ke place, wherewithal to pay my paſſage to 
France ; for unleſs I can produce enough 
for that purpoſe, no commander of a veſ- 
ſel will take me.” 

“And let me tell you, they very pro- 
perly refuſe,” ſaid Mr. Sidebottom, you 
had no buſineſs that I know of in Eng- 
land, but to take the bread out of the 
mouth of our own people; and now I ſup- 
poſe you are going to join the fiſh women, 
and ſuch like, who are pulling down the 
king's palaces.” The unhappy woman caſt 
a look of anguiſh on her children, and was 
quietly relinquiſhing this hopeleſs applica- 
tion, when the Doctor, more alive to the 
tender ſolicitations of - pity than Mr. Side- 
bottom, put his hand into his pocket, and 
then, in a naſal voice and in a magiſterial 
manner, thus ſpoke : Woman! though 

I have 
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T have no doubt but that thou art a crea- 
ture of an abandoned conduct, and that 
theſe children are baſe born; yet, being a 
ſtranger and a foreigner, I have ſo much 
univerſal charity, that, unworthy as I be- 
lieve thee, I will not ſhut mine hear; 
againſt thy petition. If thou art an im- 
poſtor, and wickedly impoſeſt upon that 
charity, ſo much the worſe for thee ; I do 
my duty in beſtowing it, and the wrong 
reſts with thee! Here! Here is—ſix- 
pence ! which I give thee towards thy 
paſſage ! Go, therefore, depart in peace; 
and let me not have occaſion to reprove 
thee to-morrow for lingering about the 
ftreets of this place: where, as people of 
fortune and conſideration come for their 
health, they ought not to be diſturbed and 
diſguſted by the fight of objects of miſery, 
I don't love to ſee beggars in theſe places; 
their importunity is injurious to the nerves. 
Let me hear of you no more—Our laws 
| oblige us to provide for no poor but our 
own.” 5 


The 
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The Doctor having, thus fulfilled two 


great duties of his profeſſion, thoſe of giv- 


ing advice, and giving alms, ſtrutted away 
with the worthy Mr. Sidebottom; who 
wiſely conſidered that the turnpike through 
which he muſt paſs in his tour after good 
diſhes, would demand the ſmall money 
he had about him, he therefore forbore to 
add to the bounty of the Doctor towards 
the unfortunate petitioner, who, feeling 
ſome degree of- alarm from the remon- 
ſtrance ſhe imperfectly underſtood, remain- 
ed for a moment gazing on the fix-pence, 
which ſhe yet held in her hand. She then 
claſped the youngeſt of her children to her 
breaſt, took the hand of the other as he 
clung to her gown, and burſt into tears. 
In a moment, however, ſhe dried her eyes, 
and, leaning againſt the rails of the pa- 
rade, ſhe caſt a deſpairing look towards 
the gay groups who were paſling, yet 
ſeemed examining to which of them ſhe 
might apply with moſt hope of ſucceſs. 
At this moment I approached nearer to 

her; 
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her, but ſhe did not ſee me till J ſpoke 
to her in French, and inquired, how ! 
could aſſiſt her. The voice of kindneſs, 
in her own language, was ſo ſoothing, and 
I fear ſo new, that ſhe was for ſome mo. 
ments unable to anſwer me; the fimplicity 
of the narrative with which ſhe at length 
ſatisfied my inquiry, convinced me of the 
truth of all ſhe related. 
She told me, that her huſband, the ſon 
of a reputable tradeſman at Amiens, had 
married her, the daughter of a very in- 
ferior one, againſt his father's poſitive in- 
junctions, who had thereupon diſmiſſed 
bim from the buſineſs ro which he had 
been brought up, and left him to the 
world. That thus deſtitute, with a wife, 
and ſoon afterwards a child to ſupport, he 
had accepted the offer of an Engliſh gen- 
tleman to accompany him to England, 
„ where he bchaved ſo well,” continued 
ſhe, © that his maſter, who was a good 
man, became much his friend, and hear- 
ing he had in France a wife and child, 
3 whom 
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whom he loved, he not only gave leave, 
dut money to have us fetched over. Some 
months after, Sir, the gentleman married 
a very rich lady from the city, who wiſh- 
ed him to part with his French ſervant ; 
but though he prevailed upon her to let 
him keep a perſon who had been very 
faithful to him, the lady never liked him. 
In leſs than a twelvemonth after his mar- 
riage, my huſband's maſter was taken ill 
of a fever and died. My huſband ſat up 
with him many nights, and by the time 
his maſter was carried to the grave, he fell 
ill himſelf of the fame diſtemper ; and his 
lady being afraid of the infection, hurried 
tim out of the houſe to the lodging where 
| and my children lived. There he lay 
dreadfully ill for three weeks, during 
which time the lady fent a phyſician to 
him once or twice, but afterwards went 
into the country, and thought no. more 
about him; fo that we had nothing to 
ſupport this cruel illneſs, but what my. 


huſband had ſaved in his ſervice ; which, 
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with a wife and two children to keep out 
of his wages, to be ſure, could not be 
much. He got through the fever, Sir, 
but it had ſo ruined his blood, that he 
went almoſt immediately into a decline; 
and it is now three weeks ſince he died, 
leaving me quite deſtitute with theſe two 
children. I applied for help, in this my 
utmoſt diſtreſs, to the widow of his late 
maſter, in whoſe ſervice he certainly loſt 
his life. After waiting a great while for 
an anſwer, ſhe ſent a gentleman to me 
with a guinea, which was, ſhe ſaid, all ſhe 
ſhould ever do for me; and ſhe adviſed 
me to get back to France. This, by the 
aſſiſtance of the gentleman that brought 
me this money, who touched with pity 
for my fituation, raiſed for me, among his 
friends, above a guinea more, I attempted 
to do; but on the road my children fel! 
ſick, and my money was all expended in 
procuring them aſſiſtance : ſo that now I 
have no means of reaching France, where, 


if I could once get there, I hope my pa- 
* rents, 
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It rents, poor as they are, would receive me, 
e and that I ſhould be able ſome way or 
, other to earn my bread and my chil- 
e dren's.“ 1785 | | 


1 I hope it is unneceffary to ſay, that I 
d, immediately ſet the widow's heart at eaſe 
50 on this ſcore; and undertook to pay for 


her's and her children's conveyance. 

Yeſterday evening then I embarked. 
The wind was againſt us, and the ſea ran 
extremely high; but I was impatient to 
be gone; and though the maſter doubted 
whether he could croſs to Dunkirk, I Was 
impatient, and preſſed him to get under 
weigh, which he did, notwithſtanding the 
unpromiſing appearance of the weather. 

I fat upon deck, looking towards the 
ſore, when I ſaw, though we were by this 
time at a conſiderable diſtance from it, a 
group of people who ſeemed to be making 
ienals fo the men in the veſſel. I bade the 
maſter obſerve them, and he diſtinguiſhed, 
by his glaſs, a boat attempting to put off, 
n which he told me he imagined ſome 

F 2 other 
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other paſſengers, who had arrived after we 
had come on board, might be. He re- 
queſted, therefore, that 1 would give him 
leave to lay to and wait for it, which I 
readily granted ; and as the waves were 
now extremely high, we continued, with 
ſome apprehenſions, to watch the boat, 


which was a very ſmall one, and which 


often entirely diſappeared. 

At length, by the great exertion of the 
fiſhermen who were in it, the boat came 
along ſide, and one of the men hailing the 
maſter, told him he had brought a gentle- 
man and his two ſervants, who were but 
zuſt arrived from London in 1 great haſte, 
for a paſſage to France. 

Three rueful figures did indeed appear 
in the boat; and in the firſt of them that 
was helped up the fide of the veſlel, I re- 

cogniſed Waverly | 
Sick to death, wet to the ſkin, and, I be- 
lieve, not a little frightened by the toſſing 
of the boat, he could not immediately an- 
ſyer the queſtions I put to him. At 
| length 
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length he told me, that the day after he 
had ſent off Anthony he altered his mind, 
and ſet out poſt to overtake me before I ſail- 
ed. „ But now, ſaid he, I wiſh ſomehow 
I had not come till next week ; for ſetting 
off in ſuch a hurry, I have not brought 
my horſes and carriages asT intended; and 
have only that portmanteau of cloaths 
with me.” I was almoſt tempted to tell 
him he had then better return on ſhore, 
and wait for the accommodation he thus 
regretted ; but I thonght of Geraldine, and 
deteſting myſelf for my petulance, began 
to condole with, inſtead of blaming the 
half-drowned Waverly, whom I imme- 
diately adviſed to change his cloaths and 
go to bed, for he ſuffered extremely from 
the motion of the veſſel, and again wiſhed 
himſelf on ſhore. On the ſhore, however, 
to which, in leſs turbulent weather, a little 
encouragement might have ſent him, he 
had now no inclination to venture, but 
took my advice and retired to the cabin; 
from whence Anthony came up in a few 


F 3 moments 
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moments with a letter in his hand, which 
he faid his maſter had forgot to give me. 
I looked at the direftion—it was the wri- 
ting, the elegant writing, of Geraldine, 
opened it with trembling hands, and a 
palpitating heart. Heavens ! does ſhe 
write to me? Dare I hope ſhe remembers 
me —1 have employed every moment 
ſince in reading and in copying it, that 
you may ſee how elegantly ſhe writes, 
though I cannot part with the original. 
With what delight I retrace every word 


mne has written; with what tranſport kiſs 


the ſpaces between the lines, where her 
fingers have paſſed. But you have no 
notion of all this, and will ſmile contemp- 
tuouſly at it, as boyiſh and romantic folly. 
My dear Bethel, why ſhould we call 
folly that which beſtows ſuch happineſs, 
fince, after all our wiſdom, our felicity 
depends merely on the imagination ? I feel 
lighter and gayer ſince I have been in 
poſſeſſion of this dear letter, the firſt I ever 
received from her! Waverly's little foibles 

diſappear 
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diſappear before its powerful influence. It 
acts like a taliſman, and hides his faults, 
half of which I am ready to think virtues, 
ſince without his indeciſion I ſhould never 
have received it. Oh! with what zeal 
will I endeavour to execute the charge 
my angelic friend gives me to watch over 
the conduct of her brother. He is really 
not a bad young man; and ] particularly 
rejoice at his being here, as I have learned 
from him, this morning, that the people 
with whom he went from Bath into Lin- 
colnſhire are gamblers, who have won a 
conſiderable ſum of money of him. From 
ſuch adventures, I hope to ſave him in 
future; and admitting it poſſible that his 
unſettled temper may ſometimes occaſion 
me ſome trouble, I ſhall remember that 
he is the brother of my adorable Geraldine, 
and the taſk will become a pleaſure — 
Farewell, my friend, you know my ad- 
dreſs at Paris. I ſhall go on this evening 
to Amiens, where I ſhall, perhaps, be de- 
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tained a day by che affairs of my poor 
protegte and her children, who muſt be put 
into ſome way of ſubſiſtence before I leave 


them. 


I am, ever, my dear Bethel, 


Faithfully your's, 


LIONEL DESMOND, 


LET:- 
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LETTER VII. 


: Paris, July 19, 1790» 
I HAVE now, my dear Bethel, been 
ſome days in this capital, without having 
had time to write to you; ſo deeply has 
the animating ſpectacle of the 14th, and 
the converſation in which TI have been ſince 
engaged, occupied my attention. I can 
now, however, aſſure you—and with the 
moſt heart - felt ſatisfaction, that nothing is 
more unlike the real ſtate of this country, 
than the accounts which have been given of 
it in England: and that the ſanguinary and 
ferocious democracy, the ſcenes of anarchy 
and confuſion, which we have had ſo pa- 
thetically deſcribed and lamented, have no 
exiſtence but in the malignant fabrications 
of thoſe who have been paid for their miſ- 
repreſentations; 
F 5 That 


165 DESMOND. 
That it bas been an object with our go- 


vernment to employ ſuch men; men, 


whoſe buſineſs it is to ſtifle truths, which 
though unable to deny, they are unwilliog 
to admit; is a proof, that they believe 
the deluſion of the people neceſſary to their 
own views; and have recourſe to theſe 
miſerable expedients, to impede a little the 
progreſs of that light which they ſee ril- 
ing upon the world, You know I was 
always intereſted in this reyolution ; (you 
ſometimes thought too warmly) and I own, 
that till I came hither, I was not ſuſfi- 
ciently maſter of the ſubject, to be able to 
- anſwer thoſe doubts which you often raiſed, 
as to the permanency of the new ſyſtem in 
France—But I think, that candid and libe- 
ral as you are; and with ſuch principles of 
univerſal philanthropy as you poſſeſs, I 
fall now have no difficulty in making you 
as warmly anxious, as I am, for the ſucceſs 
of a cauſe which, in its conſequence, in- 
volves the freedom, and, of courſe, the 
happineſs, not merely of this great peo- 

ple, 
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ple, but of the univerſe. I had letters of 
introduction to ſeveral gentlemen here; 
among others, to the ci-devant Marquis de 
Montfleuri—A man, in whom the fire of 
that ardent imagination, ſo common a- 
mong his countrymen, 1s tempered by 
ſound reaſon ; and a habit of reflection, 
very unuſual at his time of life, to a native 
of any country, but particularly to one of 
this, where corruption has long been a 
ſyſtem, from the influence of which, ir 
was hardly poſſible for young men of pro- 
perty and title to eſcape.-Montfleuri, 
however, though born a courtier, is one of 
the ſteadieſt friends to the people—and it 
is from him that I have heard a detail of 
the progreſs of this great event, on which, 
| believe, you may depend; and I will, 
in my two or three next letters, relate it in 
his own words, | 
In the mean-time, my friend, I have in- 
finite pleaſure in deſcribing to you the real 
ate of Paris, and its neighbourhood 
Where there is not only an excellent po- 
F 6 lice, 
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lice, but where the natural gaiety of the 
people now appears without any reſtraint, 
and yet, certainly, without any diſorder.— 
Where the utmoſt care is taken of the 
lives of the commonality, of whom a 
great number periſhed yearly in Paris, 
by the furious manner in which the 
carriages of the mnobleſſe were driven 
through the ſtreets, where there are no 
accommodations for the foot paſſenger 
and where the proud and unfeeling poſ- 
ſeſſors of thoſe ſplendid equipages (the dil- 
appearance of which has been ſo much la- 
mented in England) have been known to 
feel their rapid wheels cruſhing a fellow 
creature, with emotions ſo far from thoſe 
of humanity, as to have ſaid, *©* tant mieux, 
il y à toujours aſſez de ces gueux®,” s it not 

| natural 


* So much the better, there are always enough 
of thoſe ſhabby raſcals.“ 

I know not whether, in the numerous anecdotes 
of this kind, that have been collected, it has ever 
bcen related, that a very few years fince, a young 

| Frenchman 
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natural for a people, who have been thug 
treated, to retaliate with even more feroci- 
ty than has been imputed to them ?—and 
can it appear ſurprizing, that when the 
remark has been made, that there are now 
fewer magnificent carriages in the ſtreets of 
Paris than there were formerly, they have 
anſwered, *©* mais il y a encore trop.*” 

One of the greateſt complaints which 
the diſcontented here have made—One, 
on which the eloquent declaimers among 
us have the moſt loudly inſiſted, is the 
levelling principle which the revolutioniſts 


Frenchman of faſhion—one of “ the very firſt 
world,“ was driving through the ſtreets of Paris, 
with an Engliſhman, his acquaintance, in a cabriolet, 
in the rue, St. Honore, which is always extremely 
crouded, his horſe threw down a poor man, and the 
wheels going over-his neck, killed him on the ſpot. 
—The Engliſhman, with all the emotions of terror, 
natural on ſuch an incident, cried out—Good God, 
you have killed the man !—The charioteer drove on; 


ſaying, with all poſſible /ang froid—* Eh bien, tant 


his pour lui - Well then, ſo much the worſe for him. 
* © But there are ſtill too many.“ 
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have purſued. —Certainly, it is a great miſ- 
fortune to the nobility to be deprived of the 
invaluable privilege of believing themſelves 
of a ſuperior ſpecies, and to be compelled 
to learn that they are men. 

I was aſſured, in London, that I ſhould 
find Paris a deſert—How true ſuch an 


aſſertion is, let the public walks, and public 
ſpectacles witneſs; places, where ſuch 
numbers afſemble, as are hardly ever feen 
collected in London, (unleſs on very ex- 
traordinary occaſions ;) yet, where even 
in the preſent hour, when the ferment of 
the public mind cannot have ſubſided, 
there is no diſorder, no tumult, nor even 


that degree of diſturbance, which the moſt 
trifling popular whim excites among us. 


It is, however, at theſe places, the peo- 
ple are to be ſeen, and not their opprel- 
ſors.— And if it is only theſe latter that 
conſtitute an inhabited country, Paris will 
remain, perhaps, deſerted, in the eyes of 
thoſe who are deſcribed by General Wal- 
lingiged and Mrs. Fairfax—as ** people of 

faſhion” 
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faſhion”—les gens comme il faut—While the 
philoſopher, the philanthropiſt, the citi - 
zen of the world; whoſe comprehenfive 
mind takes a more ſublime view of human 
nature than he can obtain from the Heights 
of Verſailles or St. James's, rejoices at the 
ſpectacle which every where preſents itſelf 
of.newly-diffuſed happineſs, and hails his 
fellow man, diſencumbered of thoſe paltry 
diſtinctions that debaſed and diſguiſed 
him. | 

Such a man—with heart-felt ſatisfaction 
repeats that energetic, and in regard to 
this country, prophetic ſentence of our im- 
mortal poet. 


« Methinks I ſee in my mind a noble 


and puiſſant nation, rouſing herſelf like 
the ſtrong man after ſleep; and ſhaking 


her invincible locks :—Methinks I ſee 


her, an eagle renewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam ; purging and unſeal- 
ing her long abuſed fight at the fountain 
itſelf of heavenly radiance, while the 

whole 
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whole flock of timorous and noiſy birds, 
with thoſe that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what ſhe: means, and in 
their envious gabble, would prognoſticate 
a year of ſects and ſchiſms*.” —After this, 
my friend, I wilt now add a word of my 
own.—My next letter will give you ſome 


of the converſation of Montfleuri. When V 
ſhall I hear from you.—And when will you paſſ 
indulge me with ſome account of your fine; 
neighbours. —Pray forget not what, even go 
in this ſcene, is ſtill neareſt the heart the 
5 whe 

Of yours, | ther 

L. DESMOND, leau 

d' 

1 to \ 

* Milton on the liberty of unlicenſed printing; tant 
whi 
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LETTER VE 


TO MR BETHEL 


Paris, July 20, 1790. 


MON TFLEURITI, with whom J have 
paſſed many pleaſant and mſtructive hours 
fince I have been here, has deſired me to 
go with him to his eſtate on the banks of 
the Loire, about fifteen miles from Lyons, 
where bufineſs will ſoon call him. From 
thence, he propoſes taking me to the cha- 
eau of his uncle, the ci- devant Count 
d'Hauteville in Auvergne, where I am 
to witneſs the pangs of ariſtocracy, reluc- 
tantly and proudly yielding to a neceſſity 
which it execrates; and my friend, after- 
wards, accompanies me to Marſeilles, 


where, I believe, I ſhall embark for Italy, 
or, perhaps, for the Archipelago—lI know. 


not which lt depends on I know not what. 
(There is a ſentence a little in the Waverly 
ſtyle) 
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ſtyle)—I was, however, going to fay, 
that it depends on the ſtate of my mind, 
whether my abſence from England ſhall be 
longer or ſhorter :—If I could return to 
ſee Geraldine happy, and not to regret that 
ſhe is happy with Verney.—If I could feel, 
when I behold her, all that diſintereſted af. 
fection, which the purity of her charactet 
ought to inſpire, without forming wiſhes 
and hopes that ſerve only to torment me, 
I would return through Italy in a few 
months to England.—You tell me abſence 
will effect all this, and reſtore me to reaſon, 
I rather hope it than believe it; and 
even, amidſt this intereſting ſcene, I catch 
myſelf continually carrying my thoughts 
to England; and imagining where Ge- 
raldine is—and enquiring whether ſhe has 
not new ſources of uneaſineſs in the en- 
creaſing diſſipation of her huſband. 

What attractions for me has her very 
name, —It is with difficulty I recall my 
pen, and my wandering ſpirits, to endea- 
vour to recollect, whether I told you how 

much 
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much diſturbed poor Waverly was at the 
French poſt-horſes and carriages,. with 
which we travelled from Dunkirk ; and 
how often he curſed his improvident haſte, 
which had made him ſet out without his 
own horſes and carriages.— At Abbeville, 
he ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to have ſent . 
Anthony back to have fetched them z and, 
at Amiens, ſtill more inclined to return 
and bring them himſelf ; nor had he quite 
ſcttled the debate when I came back from 
an abſence, that was occaſioned. by the 
ſettlement of my poor protege and her 
children, which I managed with leſs diffi- 
culty than I expected.— All this trifling I 
could bear from Waverly, and forgive it 
as boyiſh folly.—But it provokes my 
ſpleen to ſee a fellow have no more idea 
of the importance of the preſent period in 
France—If ever he can be brought to 
think about it at all, it is only to raiſe a 
debate, whether he ſhould have reſigned his 
title calmly, had he been a French noble- 
man ?—which uſually terminates in the 

| wiſe 
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wiſe declaration, that he ſhould have 
thought it a little hard. 

Now will you pique yourſelf upon your 
ſagacity in forſeeing that I ſhould be ſome- 
times peeviſn at the foibles of my felloy. 
traveller; it is, however, merely a tran- 
ſitory diſpleaſure, and one thought of 
Geraldine diffipates it at once.—Since we 
have been at Paris, there is ſo much to 
engage him, that he has been very little 
with me ; and here are ſeveral Engliſhmen 
of his acquaintance, who have taken the 
trouble of deciding for him, off my hands; 
all my care being to help to keep him, 
as much as poſſible, from the gaming 
houſes, in obedience to his fiſter's wiſhes, 
which are my laws. 

While he ſaunters away his time in 2 
morning in the Palais Royale, and in the 
evening at the theatres, and in ſupper 
with the actreſſes, I am deeply, and more 
deeply intereſted by the politics of the 
country.,—Montfleuri paſſes much of his 
time with me; and, therefore, I will gre 

you 
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vou a ſketch of his character and his 
hiſtory. 

He is now about five-and-thirty, a 
fine manly figure, with a countenance in- 
genuous and commanding.—He has been 
a fop, and ſtill retains a ſomething of it 
in his dreſs and manner, but it is very 
little viſible, and not at all diſguſting; 
perhaps, leſs ſo than that negligence which 
many of his countrymen have lately af- 
feted, as if determined, in trifles, as 
well as in matters of more conſequence, 
to change characters with us. The fa- 
ther of Montfleuri died in Ametica, and 
as an only ſon, he was the darling of his 
mother; who, being anxious that her 
daughters, of whom ſhe had four, might 
not be an incumberance on an eſtate which 
his father had left a good deal embaraſſed, 
compelled the ſecond and the youngeſt 
of them to become nuns; and married 
the eldeſt and the third, who were re- 
markably beautiful, to the farſt men who 


offered, —Montfleuri had no ſooner the 
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power by the new regulations, than he 
took his youngeſt fiſter, who is not yet 
eighteen, from the convent, where ſhe 
was on the point of taking the vows; and, 
to the ſecond, who has taken them, he 
offers an eſtabliſhment in his own houſe, 
if ſhe will leave her monaſtery, which is 
near his eſtate in the Lyonois.— To conquer 
her ſcruples and to prevail upon her to re- 
turn to his houſe, is part of his immediate 
buſineſs in that country.—His mother, 
whoſe miſtaken zeal he reveres, and for 
whoſe fondneſs, however unjuſt, he is 
grateful, has been dead a few months, and 
left him art liberty to follow the Serbe 
dictates of his heart. 

It is not ſo eaſy for him to break the 
cruel bonds which that fatal partĩality put on 
his other ſiſter; I mean the third, for the 
eldeſt is a widow.— This third fiſter, who 
is called Madame de Boiſbelle, I have ſeen; 
and, in finding her a very lovely and in- 
tereſting woman, have, with extreme con- 
cern, heard that her huſband is one of 
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be moſt worthleſs characters in France; 


where, however, he is not at preſent, be- 


bis country rather than behold it free. 

Madame de Boiſbelle, is now, therefore, 
zt the hotel of her brother, with Made- 
moiſelle Montfleuri, his younger fiſter ; 
and they are to go with us to Montfleuri in 
a few days. 

[ was yeſterday with Montfleuri at a 
viſit he made to a family of faſhion, where, 
in the evening, people of all parties aſ- 
ſemble; and where the lady of the houſe 
piques herſelf upon being a bel efprit, and 
giving to her gueſts the utmoſt freedom of 


converſation. When we went in, a young 


. De, who ſeemed to have an excellent 
opinion of his own abilities, was deſcanting 
e on the injuſtice of what had been done in 
» egard to the clergy.—The ſneering tone 


. embly, by the name of “ ces Meffienrs qui 
pris la peine de nous reformer,” * and the 


f * Thoſe gentlemen who have taken the trouble 


2 to reform us. 
turn 


ing a fer ariſlocrate, and having quitted 


in which he deſcribed the National Aſ 
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repoſe of the ſouls of theſe eminent 


turn of his diſcourſe, made it evident, per 

that under a conſtrained or, at leaſt, an tain 

affected moderation and candour, he con- nou 

cealed principles the moſt inimical and give 
malignant to the -revolution.—His diſ- and 

courſe was to this effect. | they 

In every civilized country, there is no Juſt 

doubt of the ſupremacy of the church; ſure 

more eſpecially in this, where, ever fince MW '© 

the baptiſm of Clovis, it has made one the! 

of the great principles of the ſtate, —Al of tl 
ecclefialtical property, therefore, ought land 
undoubtedly to be ſacred ; and, to invade MW ey 

it, is to commit ſacrilege. I will not naſt1 

go. into ſcriptural proofs of this axiom, haye 

I will only ſpeak of the immortality and their 

injuſtice of thoſe meaſures which have e 
ul been taken againſt it, It is well known, have 
1 that much of the revenues of the church takin 
þ | ariſe from gifts; from legacies given ts: 
| by Clovis and his pious. ſucceſſors; or, Me 0 
Þ by other high and illuſtrious perſons, . 
1 to raiſe houſes of piety, where the re- tle 
1 cluſe and religious might pray for the * 


perſons. 
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perſons. To fulfil theſe purpoſes, a cer- 
tain number of men, renouncing the ho- 
nours and emoluments of the world, have 
given their lives to this holy occupation; 
and is it not juſt they ſhould enjoy the lot 

they have thus choſen in peace? Is it not 
juſt that, if they have reſigned the plea- 
ſures of this world, they ſhould be allowed 
its neceſſaries, while they are ſmoothing 
the paſſage to, or ſecuring the happinels 


of the other, for thoſe, who truſt to their 


ſanctity and their prayers ?—Beſides, per- 


mit me to remark, that many of the mo- 


naſtic eſtates have been waſte lands, which 
have been cultivated and reclaimed by 
their former poſſeſſors; that, among the 
various ſocieties of religious men, many 
have well earned their ſupport, by under - 
taking the education of youth, while 
others have been employed in the charita- 
ble office of redeeming ſlaves from cap- 
tivity, Perhaps there might be ſome 
little diſproportion between the emolu- 
ments poſſeſſed by the ſuperior and infe- 
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rior clergy ; but it was always poſſible for 
theſe latter to riſe by their zeal and good 
conduct; and, I muſt be permitted to 
think, that 'meſieurs nos reformatenrs, have 
not enough conſidered what they were 
doing; when inſtead of rectifying, with a 
tender hand, any little errors in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical order, they have deſtroyed it; in- 
ſtead of pruning the tree, they have torn it 
forcibly up by the roots. —If the nation was 
diſtreſſed in its revenues, by—by—by I 
know not what cauſe, the clergy offered 
four hundred million of livres* towards its 
aſhſtance—a generous and noble offer, 
which ought to have been accepted.“ 
The abb? ceaſed: ſpeaking with the air of a 
man, who thought he had not only pro- 
duced arguments, but ſuch as it would 
be impoſſible to controvert. Montfleuri, 
however, who ſeemed of another opinion, 
thus anſwered him. 

6 You have aſſerted, Sir, that in all 
civilized countries, the church forms a 


* Making upwards of 16 & J millions ſterling. 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme branch of the legiſlature.— This is 
ſurely not the fact: I will not, however, 
enter into a diſcuſſion of how far it is ſo in 
other countries, or how far it ought to' be 
ſo in any, but reply to the arguments 
which you have deduced from its power 
in our own. Lou muſt allow me to re- 
mark, that the antiquity of an abuſe is no 
reaſon for its continuance—And if the 
enormous wealth of the clergy be one, it 
ought not to be perpetuated, unleſs better 
reaſons can be brought in its favor, than 
that it commenced at the converſion and 
baptiſm of Clovis; who, guilty of horri- 
ble enormities, and ſtained with blood, 
was taught to hope, that, by erecting 
churches, and endowing monaſteries, the 
pardon of heaven might be obtained for 
his crimes : and, in doing ſo, he certainly 
did not make a bad bargain for himſelf ; 
for it coſt him only that of which he rob- 
bed his ſubjects . It was with their toil and 
miſery he thus purchaſed the abſolution 
which the monks gave him for murder and 
G 2 op- 
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oppreſſion— It was their tears, and their 
blood, that cemented the edifices he raiſ- 
. 7 

I believe the ſame may be ſaid of the 
foundations made by thoſe monarchs, whom 
you call his pious ſucceſſors. The weak 
bigot Louis the Seventh—the ferocious 
ſanguinary monſter Louis the Eleventh, are, 
I ſuppoſe, among the moſt eminent of the 
liſt, —Of what efficacy thoſe prayers might 
be, that were thus obtained, I ſhall ſay 
nothing, ſince that is matter of opinion.— 
It is plain, however, that the nation does 
not now believe them uſeful to its welfare, 
and therefore, with great propriety, turns 
into another channel, that wealth, which 
it no longer deems beneficial in this. I 
think you will not deny that the moſt uſe- 
ful of the clergy are the cures, who live on 
their cures; whoſe time ſhould be given up 


* Some ſentences here are drawn from a little 
French pamphlet, entitled, Lettre aur Ariſto-theo- 


crate Frangais,” 


to 


to the really chriſtian and pious purpoſes ok 
inſtructing the poor, viſiting the fick, and 


relieving the temporal neceſſities of their 
pariſhioners, by ſuch means as they pol. 
ſeſs; though it too often happened 
that they had hardly wherewithal to ſupply 


themſelves with the neceſſaries their hum 


ble manner of life required. An error, 
in the diſtribution of money appropriated 


to the church, which, in the preſent ſyſ-_ 


tem, will, I apprehend, be remedied. I 
cannot agree with you, that the tree is 
torn up by the roots: I ſhould rather fay, 
that its too luxuriant branches, which pre- 
vented the production of wholeſome fruit, 
are reformed; and the whole reduced 
nearer to the proportion, which may ſecure 
it from being deſtroyed by the ſtorms that 
paſs by, through the diſproportion of its 
head, —Y ou have, Sir, declined entering 
into thoſe ſcriptural proofs of their ſacred 
nature, which you intimated were to be 


brought in ſupport of the ancient eſtabliſh» - 
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ments; a fortunate circumſtance for me, 
as on that ground I muſt have felt my infe- 
rioiĩty.— But, from what I know of the 
ſubject, I have always ſuppoſed, that what - 
ever ſpiritual reſemblance there might be 
between the primitive fathers of the church 
and their preſent ſucceſſors, there was cer- 
tainly very little in their temporal condi- 
tions. It does not appear ever to have 
been the expectation of the ſaints and mar- 
tyrs, that thoſe who followed them in their 
holy calling, ſhould become temporal 
princes, or poſſeſs ſuch immenſe revenues 
as the higher clergy enjoyed in this coun- 
try, of whom, you know, Sir, that there 
were ſome whoſe yearly incomes amount- 
ed to eighty, an hundred, two, three, our 
hundred thouſand livres a year. 

As to that rank of them who lived in 
convents, I will not enquire whether piety 
or idleneſs decided their vocation—I will 
believe that it may, in numerous inſtances, 
have been the former motive and that in 


others, the unhappy, or the guilty, might 
ſeek, 
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ſeek, in theſe retreats, ſhelter from the mi- 
{cries of life, or leiſure to make their peace 
with heaven.—But men, carried into reli- 
gious retirements by ſuch motives, would 
probably be content with mere neceſſaries 
of life, which are not taken from them; 
it is not there fore theſe men who complain. 
—To the monks, I am diſpoſed to allow 
all you can urge in their favor, as to the 
education of youth, and the redemption of 


priſoners, though: theſe- merits, and parti- - 


cularly the latter, have been much diſputed 
(probably from the wiſrepreſentation that 
have been made of the manner of execut- 
ing theſe charges)—T will go farther, and 
enumerate one- obligation the- world owes 
them, which you have over- looked, or do 
not think it of conſequence enough to 
mention.— I mean, that to them we are 
indebted for the preſervation of thoſe pre- 
cious relicts of antiquity, which, but for 
the ſecurity which ſuperſtition enabled 
them to give, would have- periſhed in the 
ferocious turbulence- of the dark ages. 

G 4 But, 
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But, Sir, with all the diſpoſition imagin- 
able, to allow the monaſtic inſtitution all 
the honour they can aſſume, I ſtill cannot 
be of opinion that the good works they 
have given birth to, even in their utmoſt 
extent, balance the various evils which 
theſe communities occaſion to the nation 
that ſupports them. As to the mendicant 
orders, ſurely the ſuppreſſion of them can- 
not be complained of.— The vow of po- 
verty taken by capucins, recollets, &c. &c, 
may now be executed in humble privacy, 
for which the ſtate will provide during the 
lives of thoſe who have taken theſe vows, 
and they will no longer be in a degraded 
condition of life, which muſt be a con- 
tinual tax to the pious, while it gave to 
the light-minded a ſubject of ridicule, 
and to the indifferent, of diſguſt. I need 
hardly infiſt on the miſeries to which mo- 
naſtic vows, made at a time of life when 
no civil contract would be binding, have 
condemned individuals of both ſexes.— 
»Wretches, who having thus thrown them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, yet living, into the tomb, have 
afterwards exiſted only to curſe their 
being. —I will not retoueh the diſguſting 
pictures that have been ſo frequently ex- 
hibited, of the wretchedneſs, or the vices 
that have prophaned theſe dark receſſes, 
built for far other purpoſes ; nor enlarge 
upon the deluges of blood, the variety of 
tortures by which the monks have, eſta” 
bliſhed their power over the ignorance and 
apprehenſions of mankind.— What then 
ſhould. prevent a nation from re- aſſuming 
grants; which, admitting they were ori- 
ginally given to good purpoſes, have long 
ſince been perverted ? Certainly, Sir, 
you cannot aſſert, that le haut clergs, the 
higher rank of eccleſiaſtics in our day, 
whoſe declined authority and leſſened re- 
venues you regret,. reſemble, in any in- 
ſtance, thoſe apoſtles who profeſſed po- 
verty and hutnility, and went about doing 
good? — Thought. am, on the other hand, 
ready to admit of their reſemblance to 
cheir more immediate, though ſtill remote 
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predeceſſors, the biſhops who lived ar 
long ago as the reign of Louis le Debon- 
pair. One of our hiſtorians “ ſpeaks of 
them as being, at that peroĩd, mers who 
were, for the moſt part, become great 
lords, poſſeſſing vaſt domains and many 
vaſials; and, while they governed the 
minds of the people, entirely devoted to 2 
court. Men, whoſe ample revenues ena- 
bled them to gratify every worldly ineli- 
nation, and to enjoy luxuries which ſoon 
made them loſe ſight of their fpiritual du- 
ties, and neglect their original vocation,” — 
A young man, whom I had not till now 
noticed, took advantage of a pauſe to in- 
terrupt Montſleuri.— Well,” faid he, in 
Engliſh, ©* and what then? it proves that 
thoſe worthies knew bow to live; and, f 
am ſorry with all my foul, that their ſuc- 
ceſſors, the old bucks of out own times, are 
thrown out as they are.— When I was at 
Paris laſt, I was always ſure of a convert 
at the table of an archbiſhop, and an. ex- 
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cellent table it was; then, at that time, 
there were many of the hant clerg? who 
gave comfortable, and even elegant eſta- 
bliſhments to two or three pretty women, 
to whoſe parties one was always welcome. 
Now there is an end of all that—the 
poor biſhops are gone upon their travels, 
and their chere amir s upon the town 5 which, 
in regard to its ſociety, I am ſure is very 
far from being improved; for, inſtead of 
the agreeable ſort of people one uſed to 
converſe with, one now only meets queer 
fellows ; who bore one to death with long 
preachments about their freedom, their 
conſtitution, and the rights of the people; 
and, after all, I don't ſee that any of theſe 
things are much changed for the better, 
As to people, that is, the canaille, of 
whoſe happineſs there is fo much talk, I 
don't think, myſelf, that they are ſo much 
happier than they were before; indeed, I 
have heard it affirmed by thoſe who are 
much more intereſted in the matter, and 
more acquainted with it than I am, that 
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they are not at all happier ſince this 
boaſted revolution, nor at all better off. 
Montfleuri, who had, I ſaw, conceived 

a very mean opinion of this individual, of 
a nation he loves and eſteems, anſwered \ 
very calmly—** The objection you have 
made, Sir, to the reduction of the higher 
clergy ;. the evils you have deduced from 
it are certainly moſt convincing.—ln re- 
gard, however, to the opinions which 
have, you ſay, been delivered by good 
judges of the ſubject on the happineſs of 
the people; perhaps, the beſt way of af- 
certaining the juſtice of thoſe remarks, 
would be to refer you to the people them- 
ſelves, as being alone competent to decide, 
* Enquire of them, whether they are not 
better for being relieved from the zaille, 
from the gabelle, from the impoſts levied 
at the gates of every town, on every ne- 
ceſſary of life; for the relief they have 
obtained from thoſe burthens that were 
impoſed upon them, becauſe they were 
poor; while their illuſtrious compatriots 
were 
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were exempt, becauſe they were noble.“ 


Ak the aged peaſant, who is no longer 


able to labour for his own ſubſiſtence ; aſk 
the mother of a. group of helpleſs chil- 
dren, if they ate not the happier for being 
aſſured, that the ſon, the huſband, on 
whom their exiſtence depends, cannot now 
be torn from the paternal cottage; and, to 
execute ſome ambitious ſcheme of a weak 
king or a wicked. miniſter, be enrolled 
againſt their inclination in a mercenary 
army ?—Let the ſoldier, who is now 
armed for the defence of his country, ren- 
dered worthy of that blood he is ready to 
ſacrifice to preſerve it, tell you whether 
he is not ' happier for the conſciouſneſs 
that he cannot be compelled to. carry de- 
vaſtation into another land as a ſlave, but 
ſhall hereafter-guard his own as a freeman; 


* Ce gouvernement ſerait digne des Hottentots, 
ſays Voltaire, dans lequel il ſeroit permis à un 
certain nombre d'hommes de dire, c'eſt à ceux qui 
travaillent à payer—Nous ne deyons' rien payer, 
parceque nous ſommes oiſifs. FT 
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aſk the hufbandman, whoſe labours were 
coldly and reluctantly performed before, 
when the fermiers-general, and the inten- 
dants of the provinces, devoured two- 
thirds of their labour, if they do not pro- 
ceed more willingly and more proſper- 
oufly to cultivate a ſoil from whence thoſe 
locuſts are driven by the breath of liberty? 
Enquire of the citizen, the mechanic, 
if he repoſes not more quietly in his houſe 
from the certainty that it is not now liable 
to be entered by the marechauſſtes, and that 
it is no longer poſſible for him to be 
forcibly taken out of it by a letire de cachet, 
in the power of a miniſter, or his ſecretary, 
his ſecretary's clerk, or his miſtreſs ? Let 
the voice of common ſenſe anſwer, whe- 
ther the whole nation has gained' nothing 
in its dignity, by obtaining the right of 
trial by jury, by the reform m the courts 
of judicature; where, it is well known, 
that formerly, every thing was given to 
money or to favour, and to equity and 
Juſtice, nothing ?—As to the prejudice 

that 
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that all theſe alterations have been to the 
manners of ſociety, to that, indeed, I 
have nothing to ſay.— maſt lament that, 
in ſhaking off che yoke, we have been fo 
long reproacked for wearing, we have not 
taken cars to preferve, unfaded, all thoſe 
elegant flowers wich which it was deco» 
rated. The complaint, perhaps, is well 
founded, for I have heard it before; and, 
particularly from the ladies of your coun- 
try, Sir; to whom, I am afraid, the name 
of a Frenchman will hereafter give no 
other idea than that of a ſavage; a miſo 
fortune which, as I greatly admire the 
Engliſh ladies, nobody can more truly 
regret than I (hall. — But I ſhalt tire you, 
Sir, by thus dwelling on a ſubject which 


you have juſt obſerved is very ennuyant ; 


and, therefore, will leaveyou to Monfieur 
Abbé de Bremont, whoſe ideas, on 
public matters, ſeem more happily to meet 
your own.” 

Montfleuri then walked away, and, with 


me, joined the party of the Lady of the 
1 houſe, 
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houſe, who was at play in another room.— 
The converſation, round the table, took 
another turn, and we ſoon afterwards went 
away; and, as the evening was warm, 
trolled into the Luxembourg Gardens, 
where my friend continued, as J will re- 
late in a future letter, to ſpeak on the 
prediſpoſing cauſes of the revolution—and 
on its effects. | 

I am ſo late now, as to the poſt, that 
I have only time to entreat you to write 
to me immediately, that I may receive 
your letter before I leave Paris, which will 
be within theſe fifteen days.—The ten laſt 
have paſt without my receiving a ſingle line 
from you.— Adieu] dear Bethel, 


Your's. truly, 


©  LIONEL DESMOND.. 


* 
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it LETTER E. 


TO MR. BETHEL 


Paris, Auguſt 4s 1790. 

IT is very uneaſy to me, my dear 
Bethel, to be ſo long without hearing from 
you,—T am willing to believe, that you 
are abſent from Hartfield, and wandering 
with my little friends, Harry. and Louiſa, 
on one of your uſual ſummer tours; and 
that, therefore, you have not received my 
letters, and know not whither to direct. 
| would, indeed, rather believe any thing 
than that you have forgotten me, unleſs it 
be, that illneſs has prevented your writing. 
Waverly has had only two letters from 
his youngeſt ſiſter ſince he left England; 
and they hardly mention the Verney fa- 
mily, as Fanny Waverly is with her mo- 

ther at Bath, where they uſually reſide: 
Were my heart leſs deeply intereſted 
T. bor my friends in England, I ſhould be 
auite 


DESMOND. 

quite abſorbed in French politics; and, 
could thoſe friends be even. for a little 
while ſupplied by foreign connections, the 
family of Montfleuri would be that where 
I ſhould chuſe to ſeek them.— But the 
tender intereſt I feel for ſome individuals 
in England, no time, no change of ſcene 
can weaken ; my heart 
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t gtill to my country turns with ceaſeleſs pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.“ 


I will not indulge this train of thought; 
it will be better to continue to relate the 
converſation I had with Montſleuri in the 
latter part of that evening, of which I del. 
cribed the beginning in my laſt letter, 

As we walked together towards the 
Luxembourg Gardens, he aſked me if | 
knew the young Engliſhman, whoſe argu- 
ment, im defence of the enormous revenues 
of the biſhops, was ſo very convincing— 
«© Noteven by name,” anſwered I; and 


ſo far am 1 from wiſhing to enquire, that! 
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would I could forget having heard ſuch 
frivolous folly in my native language. 
Montfleuri ſmiled at the warmth with which 
| ſpoke. I can forgive,” ſaid he, *'the 
ſhort view of an unexperienced boy juſt 
come from his college, or the trifling incon- 
ſequence of a mere petit maitre, who knows 
ing nothing beyond what the ſaunterers in 
a coffee- houſe, or the matrons of a card 
table have taught him to repeat by rote; 
talks merely as a child recites his leſſon, 
without being capable of affixing one idea 
to the ſentences he utters. Such people 
are perfectly harmleſs, or rather bring 
into ridicule the cauſe: they attempt to 
defend; but, when I meet; as too often I 
have done, Engliſhmen of mature judg- 
ment and ſolid abilities, ſs loſt to all-right 
principles as to depreciate, miſrepreſent, 
and condemn' thoſe. exertions by, which ze 
have obtained that liberty they affect fo 
ſedulouſly to defend for themſelves; when 
they declaim in favour of an hierarchy ſo 
ſubverſive of all true freedom, either of 

thought 
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thought or action, and ſo inimical to the 
welfare of the people and pretend to 
blame 1s for throwing off thoſe yokes, 
which would be intolerable to themſelves, 
and which they have been accuſtomed to 
ridicule us for enduring : I even hear them 
with a mixture of contempt and indigna- 
tion, and reflect with concern on the power 
of national prejudice and national jealouſy, 
to darken and pervert the underſtanding. 
& All, however, that I have ever heard 
from ſuch men, has ſerved only to prove 
to me, cither that they fear for their own 
nation the too great political conſequence 
of ours, when our conſtitution ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed ; or know and dread, that the 
light of reaſon thus rapidly advancing, 
which has ſhewn us how to overturn the 
maſly and cumbrous edifice of deſpotiſm, 
will make, too evident, the faults of their 
own ſyſtem of government, which it is 
their particular intereſt to ſkreen from re- 
ſearch and reformation.— But how- feeble 
are all the endeavours of this political jea- 
| louſy 
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louſy on one hand, and the yet obſtinate 
prejudices of papal . ſuperſtition on the 
other, to obſcure this light in its irreſiſti- 
ble and certain progreſs; more rapid and 
more brilliant from the vain attempt to 
intercept and impede it.—** Ne ſentez vous 
pas,” ſays Voltaire very juſtly—** Ne 
ſentez vous pas, que ce qui eft juſte, clair, &vi- 
dent, eſt naturellement reſpectè de tout le monde, 
& que des chimeres ne peuvent pas toujours Sat- 
ö ſirer la meme veueration ? * ”? 


rd The ſudden change that has taken place 
dein this country, from the moſt indolent 
Vn bmiſſion to a deſpotic government, to the 
"ce adoption of principles of more enlarged 
6 liberty than your nation has ever avowed, 
the 


zppeared ſo aſtoniſhing, and ſo unaccount- 
ng, able, to thoſe who beheld the event at a 


the ¶ digance, that they believed it could not be 
ſm, permanent. Our national character, a 
beit character given us by Cæſar, and which 
t 18 | 


Are you not ſenſible, that what is juſt, clear, 
and evident, muſt be naturally attended to—And 
that chimeras cannot always be held in veneration ? 


we 
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we ate ſaid ſtill to retain— That vehement, 
fierce, and almoſt irreſiſtible, in the be- 
ginning of an action, we are ſoon repulſed 
and diſmayed—Encouraged the perſuaſion, 
that the revolution would prove only a 
violent popular commotion; and that 
when our firſt ardour was abated, the ſpirit 
of our ancient government, taking advan- 
tage of this well-known diſpoſition of the 
French people, would gradually reſume 
its influence ; and perhaps, by a few con- 


ceſſions of little conſequence, induce us to 


ſubmit again to that ſyſtem, which a mo- 
mentary frenzy had ſuſpended. But I, 
who, though as diſſipated as moſt men, 
was neither an unobſerving or diſintereſted 
ſpectator of what was paſſing, have for 
ſome years ſeen, that our government was 
approaching rapidly to its diſſolution, and, 
that many cauſes unknown, and unſuſpect- 
ed, were ſilently uniting to accelerate its 

ruin. 
© The advocates for deſpotiſm conſider 
the reigns of Henry the Fourth, and Louis 
the 
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the Fourteenth, as evidences in favor of 
their ſyſtem; but allowing, that the former 
was an excellent man, and worthy to be 
entruſted with the power of governing a 
great people (which can hardly be allowed 
to Louis the Fourteenth), what a black and 
hideous liſt of regal monſters may be 
brought to contraſt ſo favourable a picture. 
The various murders and aſſaſſinations 
which ſtain the annals of the laſt princes of 
the Houſe of Valois; and, above all, the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, reflect diſ- 
grace on a nation, which, even at that 
dark period, could tolerate and obey ſuch 
ferocious tyrants, and ſtill more, on the 
anguinary ſuperſtition which gave them 
z pretence to commit theſe enormities. 
The ſame bigotry, however, delivered his 
inſulted country from the laſt of this odi- 
ous race *; but it oppoſed, in his ſucceſſor, 
man who feemed born for the political 
alvation of his people, and who became 


ba Henry the Third. 
afterwards 
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afterwards the beſt king that France ever 


boaſted.— Brought up like the mountai- ſa 
neers, over whom only it was once likely ” 
he ſhould reign, his heart had never been 2 
hardened, nor his frame enervated by the oy 
flatteries or luxuries of a court. —He had MI 
not been taught, that to be born a king bin 


is to be born ſomething more than man. 
« The admirable diſpoſitions he had re- 
ceived from nature, were ſo. much im- 
proved in the rigid ſchool of adverſity, in 
which ſo many years of his life were paſſed, 
that his character was fixed, and proſpe- 
rity and power could not deſtroy thoſe ſen- 
timents of humanity and goodneſs which 
made him, throughout his whole reign(even 
amidſt the too liberal indulgence of ſome 
weakneſſes and errors) conſider the happi- 
neſs of his people as the firſt obje& of his 
government. But his life was imbittered, 
and his endeavours for the good of his ſub- 
jects continually oppoſed, by the reſtleſs 
ſuſpicion, and encroaching ambition of 
the prieſts of that religion, to which, to + 1 
3 ſave 1 +7 
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ſave the effuſion of his people's blood, he 
was a reluctant, and perhaps, not a very 
fincere convert. Till at length the ſame 
execrable fanaticiſm raiſed againſt him the 


1 murderous hand of Ravaillac, and with 
bo him periſhed the hopes of France; a na- 
"> WW tion that, had be lived, would probably 
have poſſeſſed proſperity and bappineſs, 
in a conſiderable portion of political 
15 liberty. 

Vi « The treaſure that the wiſe cxconomy of 
he the Duc de Sully had amaſſed for him, to 


en. carry on his projects, which would have 
ich {cured a long and univerſal peace, were 
ven instantly, on his death, diſſipated among 
me che hungry and ſelfiſh nobility that ſur- 
rounded his widow *. 

«© The early part of the reign of the l 
and peeviſh bigot his ſon, Louis the Thir- 
teenth, was marked by a faint attempt to 
reſtore ſomething like a voice to the peo- 
ple, by a convocation of les etats gene raus F. 


* Mary of Medicis, 
+ The laſt aſſembly of that deſcription that was 


called in France, 


Vo I. I. H But 
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« But this was rather an effort of the no- 
bility againſt the hated power of the 
Italian favourites, the Conchinis, than 
meant to reſtare to the people any part of 
their loſt rights. | 

The whole of this reign was rendered 
odious by the continual wars on the ſub- 
Ject of religion, which deluged the coun- 
try with blood; by the factions, which 
exiſted even in the family of the prince 
upon the throne ; where the mother was 
armed againſt her ſon, the ſon againſt his 
mother; and the brothers againſt each 
other.— All practiſing, in turn, every arti- 
fice that perfidy and malignity could ima- 
gine; and ſacrificing every thing to their 
own worthleſs views. — When to theſe 
ruinous circumſtances was added an am- 
bitious ariſtocracy, ready on every occa- 
ſion to take advantage of the weakneſs of 
the monarch, and the diſcord in his coun- 
cils, it is eaſily ſeen that nothing but the 
reſolute courage, and ſtrong talents of 
Richelicu could have prevented the total 

deſtruc- 
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o- deſtruction of France as a monarchy; it 
he would, but for him, have been broken into 
an ſmall republics, and ſmall principalities ; 


of Wl the firſt would have been poſſeſſed by the 
Huguenots, and the latter by the principal 

ed WW nobility ; who, when ever they oppoſed 
b- the court, and flew into rebellion, revolt- 
im- ed not againſt meaſures, but men. — It was 
ch the favourites of Louis the Thirteenth 
xce chat provoked them, and not the encreaſ- 
vas ing oppreſſion of the people. — The un- 
f happy and plundered people, who equally 
the victims of the monarch, the nobles, 
and the prieſts, were pillaged Ty de- 
ſtroyed by them all. 
But the thick cloud of ignorance which 
covered Europe, was yet but ſlowly and 
partially rolling away : 1t was during this 
period that Galileo was impriſoned in 
Italy for his diſcoveries in aſtronomy ; and 


* There I viſited,” ſays Milton, “the cele- 
brated Galileo, then poor and old, and a long time 
a priſoner in the dungeon of the Inquiſition, for 
daring to think otherwiſe in aſtronomy than his 
ſranciſcan and Dominican licenſers thought.“ 


H 2 that 


that Deſcartes was accuſed of impiety and 

atheiſm. 
© The reign of Louis the Fourteenth was 
more propitious to knowledge.—His en- 
couragement of ſcience and literature has, 
in the immortality it has conferred upon 
him, led many writers to forget the oſten- 
tatious deſpot, in the munificent patron,— 
Faſcinated by his manners, dazzled by 
the magnificence of his public works, 
and elated by his victories, his people 
felt for him the moſt enthuſiaſtic attach- 
ment, and loved even his vices; vices 
which the ſervile crowd of nobles around 
him, found it their intereſt to 1mitate and 
applaud ; while the prieſts alſo made 
their advantage of theſe errors, obtaining 
by them the means of diftating to a man 
who was at once a libertine and a devote. 
— The revocation of the edict of Nantz; 
the cruel and abſurd perſecution of the 
Proteſtants, were among the follies that they 
led him to commit ; and depopulated and 
impoveriſhed his country, which, at his 
death, ſoon after the cloſe of an unſuc- 
ceſsful 
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ceſsful war, was in a ſtate of almoſt total 
bankruptcy ; yet, ſo bigotted were we then 
to the ſyſtem of paſſive obedience, fo at- 
tached to unlimited monarchy, that 
throughout the long reign of his great- 
erandſon,* the mnr=2wurs of the people 
were feeble and diſregarded ; though their 
burthens were intolerable, though they 
were impoſed by a prince who, without 
any of the virtues of his predeceſſor, had 
more than his vices; and, though the 
ſums thus extorted from the hard hands 
of patient induſtry, were either expended 
in diſgraceful and ill- managed wars, or 
laviſhed in the debaucheries of the molt 
profligate court that modern Europe has 
beheld. From the infamous means that 
to ſupport all this, were then practiſed 
to raiſe money; from the heavy impoſts 
that were then laid on the country, France 
has never recovered ; but, perhaps, in 
the diſcontents which theſe oppreſſions 
created, filent and unmarked as they were, 


* Louis the Fifteenth, | 
1 See la Vie privée de Louis XV 
H 3 the 
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the foundation was laid for the univerſal of 


ſpirit of revolt, to which ſhe is now in- a 
debted for her freedom. co 
In the mean: time, the progreſs of let- lib 


ters, which Louis the Fourteenth had en- dit 
couraged, was inſenſibly diſpelling that thi 
ignorance that alone could ſecure this ou 
blind obedience. The preſident, Monteſ- MW Er 
quieu had done as much asa writer, under W pa 
a deſpot, dared to do, towards developing 
the ſpirit of the laws, and the true prin- I ing 
_ ciples of government; and, though the the 
multitude heeded not, or underſtood not IM tio 
his abſtract reaſoning, he taught thoſe to W ms: 
think, who gradually difleminated his pie 
opinions. Voltaire attacked deſpotiſm in W of 
all its holds, with the powers of reſiſtleſs W gu 
wit,—Roufſeau with matchleſs eloquence: an- 
—and, as theſe were authors who, to the the 
force of reaſon, added the charms of die 


fancy, they were univerſally read, and 6 
their ſentiments were adopted by all claſſes fle 
of men. are 

The political maxims and œconomica C0! 


ſyſtems of Turgot, and the application 
| of 
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of theſe principles by Mirabeau, excited 
a ſpirit of enquiry, the reſult of which 
could not fail of being favourable to the 
liberties of mankind ; and ſuch was the 
diſpoſition of the people of France, when 
the ambitious policy of our miniſtry ſent 
our ſoldiers into America to ſupport the , 
Engliſh coloniſts in their refiſtance to the 
parent ſtate.” 

here interrupted my friend, by rematk- 
ing, that ſo deep is the reſentnent which 
the Engliſh till entertain againſt his na- 
tion for this inteference, that I had heard 
many rejoicing over the moſt unpromiſing 
picture they could draw of the preſent ſtate 
of France; and, when they have ima- 
gined the country deluged with blood, 
and periſhing by famine, have faid—** Oh! 
the French deſerve it all for what they 
did againſt us in America.” — 

And yet, my dear Sir,” anſwered Mont- 
fleuri, © theſe good countrymen of your's 
are a little inconfiderate and inconſiſtent ; in- 
confiderate in not reflecting, that the inter- 

| H4 ference 
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ference which ſeems ſo unpardonable, 
was the a& of the cabinet, not of the 
people, who had no choice, but went to 
be ſhot at for the liberties of America, 
without having any liberty at all of their 
own; and, inconſiſtent inaſmuch, as they 
now exclaim againſt the reſolution we have 
made to deprive our monarchs of the 
power of making war; a power which 
they thus complain has been ſo unwarrant- 
ably exerted—Theſe are ſome of the many 
abſurdities into which a reſolution to de- ¶ tio 
fend a pernicious ſyſtem, betrays its ableſt W de 
advocates, However, our court has found Wl he 
its puniſhment ; blinded by that reſtleſs de- ¶ all. 
fire of conqueſt, and their jealouſy of the W wa 
Engliſh, which has ever marked its po- the 
litics, our government did not reflect that Win | 
they were thus tacitly encouraging a Hin 
ſpirit ſubverſive to all their views; nor En 
foreſee, that the men who were ſent out Man 
to aſſiſt in the preſervation of American ca 
freedom, would ſoon learn that they were Noth 
degraded by being themſelves ſlaves ; and Feip 
| would 


would return to their native country to 
feel and to aſſert their right to be them- 
ſelves free. ud | 

I was then a very young man; but my 
father, who was a colonel in the regiment 
of Naffau, and who died in America, took 
me with him in deſpite of the tears and 
entreaties of my mother. I ſaw there ſuch 
ſcenes as have left an indeliable impreſſion 


on my mind, and an utter abhorrence for 


all who, to gratify their own wild ambi- 
tion, or from even worſe motives, can 
deliberately animate the human race to 
become | butchers of each other,—Above 
all, it has given me a deteſtation of civil 
war, for the fierceſt animoſity with which. 
the French and Engliſh armies have 'met 
in the field, was mildneſs and friendſhip 
in compariſon of the ferocity felt by the 
Engliſh and Americans, men ſpeaking the 
ſame language, and originally of the fame 
country, - in their encounters with each 
other. I ſaw, amidſt the almoſt undiſ- 
ciplined Americans, many inſtances of 

H 5 that 
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that enthuſiaſtic courage which animates 
men who contend for all that is dear to 
them, againſt the iron hand of injuſtice; 
and, I ſaw theſe exertions made too often 
vain, | againſt the diſciplined mercenaries 
of deſpotiſm ; who, in learning to call 
them rebels, ſeemed too often to have 
forgotten that they were men. How little 
did I then imagine, that a country which 
ſeemed to be devoted to deſtruction, could 
ever be in ſuch a ſtate as that in which I 
have fince beheld it.— Les, my friend, I 
reviſited this country two years fince, in 
which fourteen years I had ſerved as an en- 
ſign, when it was the ſeat of war.—! ſee it 
now recovered of thoſe wounds, which its 
unnatural parent hoped were mortal, and 
in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of political 
health. 

«© What then becomes of the political 
credit of thoſe who prognoſticated, that her 
productions would be unequal to her 
wants; her legiſlatures to her government. 
I know not how far the mother- country 
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is the worſe for this diſunion with her co- 
lonies— but, T am ſure, they are the bet⸗- 
ter; and, nothing is more falſe than that 
idea of the veteran ſtateſmen, that a coun- 
try, under a new form of government, is 
deſtitute of thoſe who have ability to 
direct it. That they may be unlearned 
in the deteſtable chicane of politics, is 
certain; but, they are alſo uncorrupted 
by the odious and pernicious maxims of 
the unfeeling tools of deſpotiſm; honeſt 
miniſters then, and able negociators will 
ariſe with the occaſion.— They have ap- 
peared in America; they are riſing in 
France they have, indeed, ariſen; and, 
hen it is ſeen that talents and application, 
and not the ſmile of a miſtreſs, or a 
connection with a paraſite, give claims 
0 the offices of public truſt ; men of talents 
and application will never be wanting to 
ill them,” 
Montfleuri here pauſed a moment ; and 
a ſentence of Milron's, of whom you 
know I am an inceſſant reader, imme- 
diately occurred to me as extremely ap- 
H 6 plicable 
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plicable to what he had been ſaying; ! 
repeated it to him in Engliſh, which he 
underſtands perfectly well. 

% For, when God ſhakes a kingdom, 
with ſtrong and healthful commotions, to 
a general refoming, it is not untrue that 
many ſectaries and falſe teachers are 
then buſieſt in ſeducing : but yet more 
true it is, that God then raiſes, to his own 
work, men of rare abilities and more than 
common induſtry ; not only to look back 
and reviſe what hath been taught here- 
tofore, but 'to gain further, and go on 
ſome new and enlightened ſteps in the diſ- 
covery of truth.” * 

Here our conference was ended for this 
time, at leaſt, on politics. We took a 
few turns among the happy groups who 
were either walking, or fitting, to enjoy 
the moſt beautiful moon- light evening [ 
ever remember to have ſeen; and I then 
returned to my hotel, and went to my re- 
pole, determined to indulge the pleaſing 
hope of having letters from England on 

Milton on the Liberty of unlicenſed Printing. 

the 
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the morrow, as it was poſt day; but, I am 
again moſt ſeverely diſappointed. Wa- 
verly, however, has letters from his ſiſters 
they lay on the table in the room where 
we uſually fit, for he is gone with, I know 
not what party, to Chantilly.—-I ſee that 
one of them is directed by the hand 
of Geraldine, —-I have taken it vp an 
hundred times, and Jaid it down again— 
It is ſealed with an impreſſion of the Ver» 
ney arms—lt is heavy, and ſeems to con- 
tain more than one or two ſheets of paper ; 
perhaps, there is a letter in it for me.— 


«Yet, why ſhould I flatter myſelf ?—The 


other letter is from Fanny Waverly—1 
recolle& her hand, for it a little reſembles 
her ſiſter's —Would to heaven Waverly 
was come back - He went on a ſudden, 
and named no time for his return ; and 
my time, theſe laſt two days, has been 
waſted in the moſt uneaſy expectation ; for 
I can think of nothing but the purport 
of theſe letters If they aſſure me of the 
health and content of Mrs. Verney, for I 

will 
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will try to break myſelf of calling her Ge- 
raldine (becauſe I always long to add my 
to that beloved name)—I will endeavour 
to account, dear Bethel, for your filence, 
by believing that you are travelling with 
your children; and ſet out as chearfully 
as I can, with Montfleuri and his fiſters, 
on Monday, which is the day fixed for 
our departure.— I hoped, a few days ago, 
that I had determined Waverly to go with 
us, but he has ſince made ſome new ac- 
quaintance, and has probably new ſchemes, 
Adieu! You know me to be ever 


moſt faithfully your's, 


LIONEL DESMOND, 


L Er. 
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LETTER. X 


Montfleuri, Auguſt 29, 1790. 


AFTER being once more compelled 
to change my plan on account of the inde- 
ciſion of Waverly, who did not return to 
Paris till ſome days after he had written to 
me to ſay he ſhould be there ; he arrived, 
and I ſaw theſe letters, which alone would 
have iuduced me to wait. — But I was ex- 
tremely mortified to find, that inſtead of 
an account of Geraldine herſelf, it was 
only a long letter about health and pru- 
dence, which Mrs. Waverly, who has the 
gout herſelf, has employed her daughter 
to write for her to her ſon. In a poſtſcript, 
however, ſhe adds ſome trifling commiſſions 
on her own account, which, as Waverly ſet 
out the next day for Rheims, with the ſame 
ſcampering party with whom he was juſt 
returned from Chantilly, he left for me to 


execute: judge whether I did not under- 
take 
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take them with pleaſure, with delight, 
and whether I regretted the two days 
longer that were thus paſſed in her ſervice 
at Paris. This circumſtance gave me an 
opportunity of writing to her.—And ſo, 
my dear Bethel, I ſhall have a letter from 
her before I quit this place, whither 1 
have entreated her to direct. Do not now 
give me one of your grave, cold lectures 
and blame me for the inconfiſtency of flying 
from my country to conquer a paſſion 
which I till take every opportunity of 
cheriſning.— Without this affection, I feel 
that my liſe would fink into lifeleſs apathy ; 
and I cannot, my rigid Mentor, diſcover 
the immorality of it, in its preſent form. 
On the contrary, I am convinced, that my 
apprehenſions of rendering myſelf unwor- 
thy.of the eſteem, which, I now believe, 
Geraldine feels for me, acts upon me as 4 
ſort of ſecond conſcience. What ought 
not that man to attempt, who dares hope 
ever to become worthy of her heart But 


I dare not; nor do I ever truſt myſelf with 
EE 
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ſo preſumptuous a thought. Her friend- 
ſhip, her eſteem, may be mine—But I am 
getting into regions, where your cold and 
calm philoſophy cannot, or will not tol- 
low me. 

I retutn, therefore, to mere matter of 
fact; and to thank you for your long-ex- 
pected and long wiſhed-for letter.—lt is 
tolerably interſperſed with lectures, my 
good friend—but I thank you for them, 
becauſe I know they are the effufions of 
anxious friendſhip—and ſtill more, I thank 
you for the account you give me of your- 
ſelf, your children, and all other friends, 
for whom you think I am intereſted, ex- 
cept the Verneys, whom you cruelly leave 
out of the liſt—and relative to them, there- 
fore, I form many uneaſy conjectures, ſo 
that, inſtead of ſaving me from pain, you 
have inflicted it; my apprehenſions, pro- 
bably, go beyond the truth; but Geral- 
dine is unhappy, I know ſhe is.— In every 
Engliſh newſpaper that I have ſeen fince 
| left London, there is ſome account of 

Verney's 
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Verney's exploits upon the turf—and of his 
winnings or his loſings.— Some of Waver. 
ly's acquaintance, whom I accidentally 
converſed with at Paris, ſpoke of him in 
terms of high approbation, as to uſe their 
own cant, “a deviliſh daſhing fellow— 
a good fellow”—and ſuch epithets as con- 
vinced me he is ſacrificing the happineſs 
of that lovely woman to the glory of be- 
ing talked of—The only ſpecies of fame 
which ſeems to give him any pleaſure. 

I am now at Montfleuri, in the Lyonois. 
Had I not felt, as I travelled hither, a 
ſtrange, -uneaſy ſenſation, which I acknow- 
ledge to be a weakneſs, in reflecting on 
the encreaſing diſtance between me and 
Geraldine; and had I not very uneaſy 
apprehenſions about her brother, who is 
gone with a ſet of very diſſipated boys, 
they bardly know whither themſelves, my 
journey to this place would have been one 
of the moſt agreeable I ever made. 

I bave twice before travelled the direct 
road from Paris to Lyons —Montfleur!, 

who 
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who is the moſt chearful companion in the 
world, has himſelf a great taſte for rural 
beauty, and therefore, though every part 
of this country is, of courſe, well known 
to him, he had particular pleaſure in turn- 
ing out of the road to ſhew me any view, 
or building, which he thought worth my 
obſervation. 
was of eight days continuance—and eight 
days have been ſeldom more pleaſantly 
paſſed, . 

I have ſaid very little hitherto of Mont- 
fleurt's two ſiſters, who are with us; and 
who are by no means objects to be paſſed 
in ſilence, in the account you wiſh to have 
of my wanderings.—Though I, you know, 
© bear a charmed heart,” and therefore 
cannot, like our friend Melthorpe, en- 
liven my narrative with details of my own 
paſſions for a ſprightly French woman, or 
an elegant Italian. I am perſuaded, that 
were I to be ſhewn, in ſucceſſion, the moſt 
celebrated beauties of all the kingdoms 

through 
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through which I {hall paſs, I thus ſhould 
ſtill apoſtrophiſe Geraldine : 


162. 


I ſcorn the beauties, common eyes adore, 
The more I view them—tecl thy charms the more.” 


But I am talking of her inſtead of Madame 
de Boiſbelle, who is very beautiful and 
very unhappy, two circumſtances that 
cannot fail to make her extremely 1nte- 
reſting ; perhaps ſhe is rendered yet more 
ſo by the unfailing variety of her man- 
ner. There are times when her naturally 
gay ſpirits ſink under the preſſure of 
misfortune; ſometimes her ill-aſſorted 
marriage, which has put her into the power 
of a man altogether unworthy of her; 
the embarraſſment of his affairs, and the 
uncertainty of her fate, recur to her in 
all their force ; and ſhe eſcapes from com- 
pany, if it be poſſible, to hide the languor 
and depreſſion ſhe cannot conquer. During 
our journey, however, this was not eaſily 
done, and I often remarked with pain, 
theſe cruel reflections fill her fine eyes with 
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tears, and force deep ſighs from her bo- 
ſom. But this diſpoſition was as a paſſing 
cloud obſcuring the brilliancy of the 
» W ſummer ſun.—The moment her attention 
is diverted from this mournful and uſeleſs 


5 contemplation, by ſome new object, or 
ad yields to the tender raillery of her brother, 
* ebo is extremely fond of her, the gayeſt 
miles return again to her expreſſive eoun- 
dre tenance; her eyes regain their luſtre, and 
. ne paſſes almoſt inſtantaneouſly from 
Ay languid dejection, to moſt brilliant viva- 
of city.— Without having ever had what we 
ted call a good education, Joſephine (for I 
wer Wave learned from her brother, and at her 
2 own defire, to drop the formal appella- 


ton of Madame de Boiſbelle) Joſephine | 
bas much of that ſort of knowledge which 
makes her a pleaſant companion; and a 
fund of native wit, which, though it is 
ather ſparkling than impreſſive, renders 
ter converſation very delightful.—She has 
pretty voice, and plays well on the harp. 
—Yet all ſhe does has ſo much of national 

character 
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character in it, that it would become only 
a French woman, and I think I ſhould 
not admire one of my own countrywomen, 
who poſſeſſed exactly the perſon, talents 
and manners of my friend's ſiſter. —l do 
not know whether you perfectly under- 
ſtand me, but I underſtand myſelf; though, 
perhaps, I do not explain myſelf clearly, 

The little mild Julie is yet too young 
to have any very decided character. The 
religious prejudices which ſhe received in 
her early infancy (for at nine years old 
her mother determined to make her a nun) 
have ſunk ſo deeply in her mind, that ! 
much doubt whether they will ever be 
eraſed. This has given to her diſpoſi- 
tion a melancholy caſt, which, though it 
renders her, perhaps, intereſting to ſtrangers, 
her brother ſees with concern.— l perceive 
that there is, at times, a very painful 
ſtruggle in her mind, between her wiſh to 
obey and gratify him in entering into the 
world, and her fears of offending Heaven 
by having failed to renounce it; and, | 
4 am 
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am afraid, there are moments which any 
abſurd bigot might take advantage of, to 
X perſuade her, that ſhe ſhould yet return 
s to that ſtate whither Heaven has ſummoned 
lo her, 

* Julie, however, is extremely pretty, 
h, though quite in another ſtyle of beauty 
1 from her ſiſter. Waverly admired her, 
no on firſt ſeeing her, as much as it is in 
he bis nature to admire any woman; and, 
in bor three days, I fancied it poſſible that 
dla MW tbe fair and penfive nun might fix this 
an) WY grant ſpirit. I even began to confider, 
+ do (if che affair ſhould become more 
be {crious) Geraldine, as much as ſhe wiſhes 
of. ler brother married, would approve of 
his chuſing a woman of another country, 
and another religion from his own; and, 
| had ſettled it with myſelf, to give no 
encouragement to the progreſs of his at- 
achment, till I knew her ſentiments, 
night, however, have ſaved myſelf all 
my wiſe reſolutions, for Waverly imme- 
lately afterwards making ſome fortunate 


| additians 
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additions to his number of Engliſh ac- 
quaintance (Mr. Chetwood, the able ad- 
vocate for epiſcopalian luxury is one) has 
fince paſſed all his time among them; and 
ſeems to have loſt, in their company, 
every impreſſion that the. gentle Julie, and 
her faſcinating, though very imperfect 
Engliſh, had made.—He bas promiſed, 
either to come hither within ten days, or 
to meet me at Lyons in the courſe of a 
fortnight; but I do not expect that he 
will do either the one or the other. 

I do not know whether you love the 
deſcription of places, or whether I am 
very well qualified to undertake it, if you 
do.—However, I will endeavour to give 
you an idea of the habitation of Mont- 
fleuri, and of the country round it, where his 
liberal and eulightened ſpirit has, ever 
ſince he became his own maſter, been 
occupied in ſoftening the harſh features of 
that em of government, io which ' only the 
' poverty and miſery of fuch a n as this could, 
at any time, be owing. 


E 
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The chateau of Montfleuri is an old 
building, but it is neither larg® nor mag · 
nificent for having no predelection for 
the gothic gloom in which his anceſtors 
concealed their greatneſs, he has pulled 
down every part of the original ſtructure, 
but what was actually uſeful to himſelf ; 
and brought the houſe, as nearly as he 
could, into the form of one of thoſe houſes, 
which men of a thouſand or twelve hun- 
dred a year inhabit in England. 

Irs fituation is the moſt delicious that 
luxuriant fancy could i imagine. —lt ſtands 
on a gentle riſe, the river there, rather 
broad than deep, makes almoſt a, circuit 
round it at the diſtance of near half a mile. 
The oppoſite banks riſe immediately on 
the ſouth fide into ſteep hills of fantaſtic 
forms, cloathed with vines. — They are 
naturally indeed, little more than rocks; 
but wherever the ſoil was deficient, the 
induſtry of the labourers, who are in that 
diſtrict the tenants of Montfleuri, has ſup- 
plied it; and the wine produced in this 

Vor. I. I 3 
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little mountainous tract is particularly de- b 
licious. "Theſe pointed hills ſuddenly fink WM t 
into a valley, or rather a narrow paſs, which » 
thro' tufts of cypreſs that grow among v. 
the rocks, gives a very ſingular view into p. 
the country beyond them. — Another chain d- 


of hills then riſe; and theſe laſt were the w 
property of a convent of monks, whole cc 
monaſtery is not more than a mile from the as 
houſe of my friend. In the culture of theſe ar 
two adjoining ridges of vineyards, may be ti! 
ſeen the effects of the management of the an 
different maſters to whom' they' belong, th 
The ' peaſants on the domain of Montflevrigh di 
are happy and proſperous, while in thq th 
line of country immediately adjoining tl wi 
his, though the good fathers have taken to w! 
; lerable care of their vineyards, has ever pe 
N where elſe the appearance of being under MW fle 


languid and reluctant cultivation. —On th riy 
N top of one of the higheſt of theſe hills if} m: 
| the ruin of a large ancient building, ol pai 
; which the country people tell wonderiu wh 


legends. I have never yet explored it 
| | | 6 
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but it is a fine object from the windows of 
this houſe; and I rejoice, that Montfleuri, 
who has purchaſed the eſtate. of the con- 
vent, will now be able to preſerve it in its 
preſent romantic. form, from the farther 
depredations of the neighbouring hinds, 
who, whenever their fears yielded to their 
convenience, were in habits of carrying 
away the materials for their own purpoſes ; 
and have, by thoſe means, done more than 
time towards deſtroying this monument of 
antiquity.—I, who love, you know, every 
thing ancient, unleſs it be ancient preju- 
dices, have entreated my friend to preſerve 
this ſtructure in its preſent ſtate—than 
which, nothing can be more pictuteſque: 
when of a fine glowing evening, the almoſt 
perpendicular hill on which it ſtands is re- 
flected in the unruffled boſom of the broad 
river, crowned with theſe venerable re- 
mains, half mantled in ivy, and other 
paraſytical plants, and a few eyprefies, 
which grow here as in Italy, mingling 

| I en their 
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their ſpiral forms among the maſſes of ,.. 
ruin. 463 | Fn 
The whole of the ground between the WO... 
houſe and the river, is the paternal eſtate I 50 
of Montfleuri.—It is now divided, the this 
lower grounds into meadows, and the pla 
higher into corn incloſures, ngarly as ve cou 
ſeparate our fields in England. The part 
moſt immediately adjoining to the houſe 
he has thrown into a paddock, and cut 
thoſe long avenues, whioh in almoſt every 
direction pointed towards the houſe into 
groups of trees: breaking as much as poi. in . 
fible the lines they would yet deſcribe, by my 
young plantations of ſuch trees as are the ef t. 
moſt likely, by their quick growth, toy... 
overtake them in a few years. — But, I am pale 
not quite ſure, that I do not wiſh he ha owls 
left one viſta of the beautiful and gracefi deep 
Spaniſh cheſtnut remaining. I know chi ven 
betrays a very gothic and exploded taſte e d 
but ſuch is the force of early impreſſions I hills, 
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roof” the cathedral-like ſolemnity of long i 
lines of tall trees, whoſe topmoſt boughs | 
are interlaced with each other.— ! do not, 
however, defend the purity of my taſte in 
this inſtance; for nature certainly never | 
planted trees in direct lines. But I ac- 
count for my predelection, by the kind of 
penſive and melancholy pleaſure I uſed to 
feel, when in my childhood and early 
youth, I walked alone, in a long avenue 
of arbeal, which led from a very wild 
and woody part of the weald of Kent, to 
an old houſe my father, at that period of 
my life, inhabited. I remember the cry . 
of the wood-peckers, or yaffils, as we call 4 
them in that country, going to rooſt in a 
pale autumnal evening, anſwered by the 
owls, which in great numbers inhabit the 
deep foreſt-like glens that lay behind the 
wenue.,—T fee the moon riſing ſlowly over 
the dark maſs of wood, and the oppoſite 
hills, tinged with purple from the laſt re- 
lection of the ſun, which, was ſunk behind 
tem. — recall the fenſations I felt, 
I 3 when, 
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when, as the ſilver leaves of the aſpins 
trembled in the loweſt breeze, or ſlowly 
fell to the ground before me, I became 
half frightened at the encreafing obſcurity 
of the objects around me, and have almoſt 
perſuaded myſelf that the grey. trunks of 


theſe old trees, and the low murmur of the 


wind among their branches, were the dim 
forms, and hollow fighs of ſome ſuper- 
natural beings ; and at length, afraid of 
looking behind me, I have hurried breath- 
leſs into the houſe. 

No ſuch ſombre tints as theſe, however, 
ſhade the environs of Montfleurr's habita- 
tion, Ever ſince he became maſter of this 
place, which, till then had been very 
much neglected, he has been endeavour- 
ing to bring it as near as poſſible to thoſe 
plans of comfort and convenience which 
he ſaw were followed in England, and of 
which, it muſt be acknowledged, the 
French, in general, have not hitherto had 
much idea. In this purſuit, he has ſuc- 


ceeded much better than I ever ſaw it done 
; in 


in France before; and were it not for a 
few obſtinate and prominent features that 
belong to French buildings, which it is 
almoſt impoſſible for him to remove, it 
would be eaſy for me to imagine myſelf in 
ſome of the moſt beautiful parts of En- 


gland. —A little fancy would convert the 
vineyards into hop-gardens (if hops could 


be ſuppoſed to grow on ſuch eminences); 
nor would they be much injured by the 
compariſon; for, when the vine of either 
is in leaf, the hop, ſeen at a diſtance, has 
the moſt agreeable appearance. — At other 
times, neither the one or the other are, as 


far as the beauty of the landſcape is con- 


ſidered, very defirable objects. 

At, this ſeaſon, however, when, the pea- 
lantry around the chateau of Montfleuri are 
preparing for the vintage — when the peo- 
ple, happy from their natural diſpofition, 
the effect of ſoil and climate happy in a 
generous and conſiderate maſter; (and now 
more rationally happy, from the certainty 
they enjoy, that no changes can put them, 
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as once it might have done, into the power 
of one who may not inherit his virtues) 
when they are making ready to avail them- 
{elves of this joyous ſeaſon. The ex- 
preſſion of exultation and content on their 
animated faces, is one of my moſt delicious 
ſpeculations. 

Montfleuri, whoſe morality borders, 
perhaps, 'a little on epicuriſm, imagines, 
that in this world of ours, where phyſical 
and unavoidable evil is very thickly ſown, 
there is nothing ſo good in itſelf, or fo 
pleaſing to this Creator of the world, as to 
enjoy and diffuſe happineſs. He has there- 
fore, whether he has refided here or no, 
made it the buſineſs of his life to make his 
vaſſals and dependents content, by giving 
them all the advantages their condition 
will allow.—The effect of this is, that in- 
ſtead of ſqualid figures inhabiting cabins 
built of mud, without windows or floors, 
which are ſcen in too many parts of France 


© (and which muſt continue to be ſeen, till 
N | the 
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the benign influence. of liberty is generally 


felt). The peaſantry in this domain re- 
ſemble both in their own appearance, and 
in the comfortable look of their habita- 
tions, thoſe whoſe lot has fallen in thoſe 
villages of England“, where, the advan- 


'* The Engliſh have a cuſtom of arrogantly boaſt- 
ing of the fortunate ſituation of the common people 
of England. —But let thoſe, who, with an Porr 
tunity of obſervation, have ever had an enquiring 
eye and a feeling heart on this ſubject, ſay whether 
this pride is well founded. At the preſent prices of 
the requiſites of mere exiſtence, a labourer, with a 
wife and four or five children, who has only his 
labour to depend upon, can taſte nothing but bread, 
and not always a ſufficiency of that, [Too certain it. 
is, that (to ſay nothing « of the miſeries of the London 
poor, too evident to every one who paſſes through 
the ſtreets) there are many, very many parts of the 
country, where the labourer has not a ſubſiſtence 
even when in conſtant work, and where, in caſes of 
ickneſs, his condition is deplorable indeed-rrealiz- 
ing the melancholy, but juſt picture, drawn in 
Knox's Eſſay, No. 150, entitled, A Remedy for 
Diſcontent. Vet we are always affecting to talk of 
the miſery and beggary of the French And now 

6 1; impute 
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tages of à good" landlord,” a favourable 
ſituation for employment, or an'extenfive 
_ adjoining common, enable the labourers 
to poſſeſs ſomething more than the mere 
neceſſaries of life, and happily countera®t 
the effects of thoſe heavy taxes with which 
all thoſe neceſſaries of life are loaded. 
Oh! my friend! let thoſe of our ſoi- 
diſant great men who love power, and who 
are, with whatever reluctance, compelled 
at length to ſee, and the hour is very 
rapidly approaching, when uſurped power 
will be tolerated no longer: Let them, if 
nothing but the delight of governing will 
ſatisfy them, have recourſe to the method 
Montfleuri has purſued; and then, the 
beſt and ſincereſt of all homage, the hom · 
age of grateful hearts may be theirs.— 
Jam convinced, that not even the family 
pride which, in feudal times, actuated the 
Iriſh and Scottiſh clans, could produce, 


impute that miſery, though we well know it exiſted 
before, to the revolution. To the very cauſe that 
will in a very few years remove it. : 

| in 
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in the cauſe of their chieftains, a Zzeal ſo 
ardent and fo ſteady, as that with which the 
dependents of Montfleuri would defend 
him at home, or follow him 150.598 eld, 
were there occaſion for either. * 

It is, indeed, a ſingular fight, to — 
the mutual attachments that exiſt be- 
tween this gay and volatile man, and his 
neighbours, whom he will not allow to 
be called dependents, ſince no heings, 
he ſays, capable of procuring their own 
ſubſiſtence are dependent. He enters, 
however, with rational but warm ſolicitude 
into the intereſts of the humbleſt of them, 
and ſhould not, he ſays, be happy if there 
was among them an aching heart which 
he had neglected to put at caſe, whenever 
it depended on hin. 

The neighbourhood, however, of, the 
ſeignory which belongs to the monks, was, 
till now, a great impediment to all the 
plans which his benevolence ſuggeſted to 
him.—Theſe reverend fathers encouraged 
in e, thoſe whom Montſleuri was 
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endeavouring to render induſtrious; and, 
the alms given away at the gates of the con- 
vent, without affording a ſufficient or per- 
manent ſupport to the poorer claſs of his peo- 
ple, was yet enough to give them an excuſe 
for indolence, and a habit of neglecting 
to ſeek their own ſubſiſtence; in many other 
inſtances too, the influence of the monks has 
counteracted that of Montfleuri.— It is not 
quite three years ſince he loſt near a third 
of the adults, and a fourth of the children 
of his villages, by a malignant ſmall-pox 
that broke out among them; - for the 
monks had taught the people to believe, 
that inoculation, which he had long 
earneſtly wiſhed to introduce, was an im- 
pious preſumption offenſive to heaven. 
Theſe men, however, are now diſperſed; 
thoſe who adhere to the monaſhc vows, 


are gone into other communities; others 
have taken advantage of the late change 


to return to that world which they had 


reluctantly renounced ; and one only, 
among two-and-twenty, accepted the offer 


which 
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which Montfleuri made to thoſe wWhem he 


thought the moſt reſpectable among them; 
and whom he, therefore, wiſned to ſave 
from any inconveniences that might attend 
an involuntary removal.— This propoſal 
was to fit up one of the wings of the 
houſe (which he had deſtined for other 


purpoſes) for the reception of rhoſe who 


choſe to ſtay; and of ſupplying to them, 
at his own expence, every gratification to 
which they had been accuſtomed, that 
their reduced income did not enable them 
to enjoy. Moſt of thoſe to whom this ge- 
nerous offer was made, treated it either 
with reſentment or ſcorn: father Cypri- 
ano, a Portugueſe, who has loſt all at- 
tachment to his own country, or for ſome 
reaſon or other does not wiſh toyreturn to 
it, accepted the propoſed accommodation, 


with ſome little changes, according to a 


plan of his own.—He told Montfleuri, that 
though he had no great attachment to any 
of the members of the ſociety, yet that 
there would be ſomething particularly 

com- 
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comfortleſs in reſiding alone, where he 
had been accuſtomed to ſee ſo many of 
his brethren around him; and that, though 
he in reality courted ſolitude in prefer- 
ence to ſociety, it was not exactly there 
he wiſhed to enjoy it; but, that if Mont- 
fleuri would allow the workmen employed 
about the houſe to raiſe for him, in a ſe- 
queſtered ſpot which he pointed out, a 
ſort of hermitage after a plan of his own, 
he would be happy to avail himſelf of his 
bounty, and to end his days on his eſtate. 
I need hardly ſay, that my friend moſt 
readily acceded to his wiſhes ; and, during 


his late abſence, father Cypriano has, on 


the rocky borders of the river, which 


are there concealed by ſome-ef the. thickeſt 


woods I have ſeen in France, built an 
hermitage exactly correſponding to the 
ideas J had formed of thoſe ſort of habita 
tions from Don Quixote or Gil Blas.— 


It is partly an excavation in the hard ſand 


rock that riſes above the river; it is ſitu- 
ated about two hundred yards from it, 
5 and 
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and is partly compoſed of rough wood, 
which ſupports the roof, and enlarges the 
ſcite of the building (if building it may 
be called.) The outward room is paved 
with flat ſtones, and the inner is boarded; 
there, is his little bed, his crucifix, and 
twochairs.—The other apartment contains 
only a table; the ſeats of turf and moſs, 
that ſurround it, and a ſort of receſs 
where he puts his proviſions, which are 
furniſhed him daily from Montfleuri, with 
an attentive liberality, - of which the 
good anchoret even complains, though 
he never refuſes it. —Montfleurr tells me 
that there is ſomething . ſingular in the 
hiſtory of this venerable man, with which 
he is not acquainted ; but that, as he 
ſeems very communicative, he will en- 
deavour, ſome day when we are together, 

to engage him in an account of his life. 
This anchoret, as a being to which we 
are never accuſtomed (unleſs it be to a 
hired or to a wax hermit in ſome of our 
gardens) has led me away ſtrangely from 
| what 
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what I was going to tell you of the uſe 
to which Montfleuri has deſtined the diſ- 
ſolved monaſtery. 

He has fitted it up as an houſe of ! in- 
duſtry ; not to confine the poor to work, 
for he abhors the idea of compulſion, but 
to furniſn with eaſy and uſeful employ- 
ment, ſuch as by age, or infirmity, or in- 
fancy, are unfitted for the labour of the 
fields. — And here he allo means that the 
robuſt peaſant may, when the rigour of 
the ſeaſon, or any other circumſtanee de- 
prives him of occupation abroad, find 
ſomething to do within; nothing, how- 
ever, in the way of manufactures is to be at- 
tempted, farther than ſtrong coarſe articles, 
uſeful to themſelves, or in the culture of the 
eſtate.— I think the ſketch Montfleuri has 
given me of his plan an admirable one; 
it is yet only in its firſt infancy; but, if it 
ſucceeds, as I am ſure it muſt, I will eſta- 

bliſh ſuch an houſe on my own ſane when- 
everl * there. 
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Whenever I ſettle there Ah! Bethel, 
that expreſſion recalls a thouſand painful 


ideas from which I have been vainly try- 
ing to eſcape.— Alas; I ſhall never ſettle 


ö there ! or, if ever I do, it will be as a ſoli - 
5 tary and inſulated being, whoſe pleaſure 
* will ſoon become merely animal and ſelfiſh, 
* becauſe there will be none to ſhare them. 
A being who, though weary of the world, 
E 


will find no happineſs in quitting it.— 
of WU Methinks I ſee myſelf rambling at four or 
five-and-fifry, over grounds which 1 ſhall 
have none to inherit; and ſurveying, with 
the dull eye of torpid apathy, improve- 
al- ments which, when I am gone, there 
will be none to admire; and which will 
then, perhaps, 


© Paſs to a ſcrivener, or a city knight,” _ 


Yes, I ſhall be, I doubt not, that for- 
lorn and ſelfiſh being, an old batchelor; 
one, who having no dearer ties to ſweeten 
his weary exiſtence, is ſurrounded by hun- 
nen · I gry paraſitical relations, or is governed 
in his ſecond childhood by his houſe - Keeper. 

Lou 
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You will ſmile, I ſuppoſe, at this apoſ- 
trophe, and would even laugh, when you 
know the moment at which it occurs — 
when the lovely, the bewitching Joſe- 
phine herſelf, is waiting for me to walk 


with her; and, * in theſe ſportive plains, 


under this genial ſun, where, at this in- 


ſtant, all fleſh is running out, piping, 


fiddling, and dancing to the vintage, and 
every ſtep that's taken, the judgment 1s 
ſurpriſed by the imagination.” — How ſhall 
I refiſt her ?—The firſt grapes are to be 
gathered in a few days on the oppoſite hills; 
the peaſants ſinging the livelieſt airs, have 
been this evening carrying up their im- 
plements for this delightful operation ;— 
Julie and her brother are gone already to 
ſee them; and Joſephine ſent me, a few 
moments ſince, a note, in which ſhe gaily 
reproaches me for want of gallantry in 
thus making her wait this lovely evening. 
Oh! were it but Geraldine who expected 
me !—were it Geraldine who waited for 


* Sterne. 
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me, 
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me, to lend her my arm in this little ex- 
pedition.—I have once or twice, as Ma- 
dame de Boiſbelle has been walking with 
me, tried to fancy her Geraldine, and 
particularly when ſhe has been in her plain- 
tive moods. I have caught ſounds that 
have, for a moment, aided my deſire to be 
deceived, —But, as the lady herſelf could 
not gueſs what made me ſo ſilent and inatten- 
tive, ſome ſudden etourderie not at all in har- 
mony with my feelings; ſome trait, in 
the character of her country, has ſuddenly 


diſſolved the charm, and awakened me to 


a full ſenſe of the folly I was guilty of. 
But I fee, at this moment, Joſephine 


herſelf; who condeſcends to beckon to 


me, and to expreſs her impatience -at my 
delay Farewell, my friend, I ſhall OP 
write again from hence. 


Ever Tour's moſt faithfully, | 


LION EIL. DESMOND. 


LET. 
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Lr 
TO MR: DESMOND. 


Hartfield, September 20, 


«© IN thoſe ſportive plains, and under 
this genial ſun, where, at this inſtant, all 
fleſh is running out piping, fiddling, and 
dancing to the vintage; and every ftep 
that is taken, the judgment is ſurpriſed by 
the imagination.” With the lovely Joſe- 
phine beckoning to you as you fit at your 
window !—and reproaching you for want 
of gallantry !— , 

Bravo, my friend I— This will do—1 
ſee, that though my firſt advice did not 
ſucceed, my ſecond infallibly will. —** Go, 
ſearch in England for ſome object worthy 
of thoſe affections which, placed as they 
are now, can only ſerve to render you 
miſerable—Or if that does not do—if you 
are become, through the influence of this 
| roinantic 
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romantic attachment, too faſtidious for 
reaſonable happineſs - go abroad, diſſipate 
your ideas, inſtead of ſuffering them to 
dwell continually on a hopeleſs purſuit ; 
and you will find change 'of place and 
variety of ſcenes are the beſt remedies 
for every diſeaſe of the mind.“ 
Thus I preached; and I now value my- 
ſelf on the ſucceſs of my preſcription, 
though I did not foreſee this kind Joſe- 
phine, who will undoubtedly perfect the 


' cure,—At your age, my good friend, 


a lovely and unfortunate woman—who 


probably tells you all her diſtrefſes—who 


leans on your arm, and whoſe voice you 
endeavour to fancy the tender accents of 
Geraldine—will, I will venture to pro- 
phecy, ſoon egaſerya- pleaſe you, notwith- 
ſtanding you“ bear a charmed heart,” only 
in the ſemblance of another. And as to 
any, engagements, you know, ſuch as her 
having a huſband, and ſo forth, thoſe lit- 
tle impediments © make not the heart 
ſore” in France. In ſhort, I look upon 
your cure as nearly perfected, and by the 

time 
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time this letter reaches you, I doubt not, 
but that you will have begun to wonder 
how you could ever take up ſuch a notion, 
as of an unchangeable and immortal paſſion, 
which is a thing never heard or thought 
of, but by the tender novel writer, and 
their gentle readers. Madame de Boiſ- 
belle ſeems the Woman in the world beſt 
calculated to win you from the abſurd 
ſyſtem you had built; and had you been a 
deſcendant of Lord Cheſterfield's, and his 
ſpirit preſided over your deſtiny, he could 
hardly have led you to a ſcene ſo favour- 
able to diſſultory gallantry, and ſo fatal 
to the immortality of your attachment as 
the houſe of Montfleuri. 

Thus, believing your cure certain, I 


venture to tell vou what 1 know of Verney. 


— Lou will ſtill, perhaps, receive it wit 
concern ; but it will no longer awaken you 
quixotiſm.—You will not, I think, no\ 
offer Verney half your eſtate to ſave hi: 
wife from an uneaſy moment; or ſtri; 
yourſelf of nine or ten thouſand pounds te 
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ſupply his deficiencies at Newmarket, where 
the next meeting would probably create 
the ſame deficiency, and, of courſe, the 
ſame neceſſity. 

Verney, then, I am ſorry to ſay, has at 
length parted with his eſtate in this coun- 
try: Tam more ſorry to ſay, that he has 
parted with it to Stamford, to whom, as I 
have been lately informed, it has been long 
mortgaged. 

The final ſettlement of this matter, 
which has, I find, been ſometime in agi- 
tation, has happened only within this 
month; and in conſequence of it, Mr. 
Stamford, or, I ſhould rather ſay, Sir Ro- 
bert Stamford; for he is almoſt as lately 
raiſed to the dignity of a Baronet, took 
poſſeſſion, about ten days ſince, of the 
houſe, which he bought ready furniſhed, 
and he is, for the preſent, living there 
with his family. I am not, as you will eaſily 
believe, much delighted with this, either on 
his own account, or becauſe of the ſtile of 
living which he will introduce into the 

country. 
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country. A very ſmall part of his grounds b 
adjoins to my wood- lands. — He is ſaid to b 
be a very great ſavage, in regard to game; 1 


and though I care very little myſelf about hi 
that perpetual ſubject of country conten- et 
tion, it will be very diſagreeable, to me to m 
have my tenant ſubject to the vexations of d; 


this petty tyrant.—1 do not know whether 
I have told you of the places he now enjoys 
nor how they have enabled him to encreaſe 
the ſplendor of his appearance, or the 
luxury of his table, by which he ſtrength- 10 


ens his intereſt. In the latter, he is ſaid 1 
to excel, from talents and taſte; and that th 
more good dinners have of late been eaten pr 


at his houſe for the benefit of the Engliſh tr 
government, by thoſe who are intruſted to 
carry it on, than have ever before been Et 


prepared for the like purpoſes. —He is ſup- thi 
poſed to be one of thoſe fortunate perſons, by 
who, being deep in the ſecret, are enabled th: 

to take advantage of every fluctuation, to Yo 
which the proceedings of miniſtry give pu 
riſe, in the value of the public funds; and 


by 


men of W 
Fith a meanneſs, equal to that arrogance 
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by this means principally, to have ſecured 
beyond the reach of fortune, that wealth 
which he has ſo rapidly, and, in the appre- 
henſion of many people, ſo wonderfully ac- 
cumulated.— He has already, ſince his im- 
mediate neighbourhood gives him a conſi- 
derable degree of intereſt with the tradeſ- 
„been courting their favor, 


with which he treats all who are, or may 
be, his equals; and from whom he expects 
nothing equal to the cringing ſervility with 
which he fawns upon his titled friends, and 
thoſe who have helped to raiſe him to his 
preſent ſeat; or the junto, by whoſe united 
ſtrength he means to keep it.— 

I bave forgot poor Verney's affairs in 
my account of this great man : but I own 
the incident of his coming into this neigh- 
bourhood has vexed me, more, perhaps, 
than it ought to do.—I ſhall not feel it 
very pleaſant to abſent myſelf from thoſe 
public meetings, which, as a magiſtrate, 
[ have thought it my duty to attend, be- 

Vo L. I. K cauſe 
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cauſe Sir Robert will now take the chair on 


account of his new rank. —Yet, certainly, 
I ſhall as little like to, meet a man, by 
whom I know I have been groſsly and 
1rreparably injured ; and whoſe private and 
public character are equally hateful to me. 
To him, I may well addreſs the lines of 
Shakeſpeare, | 


— % Your heart 
& Is crammed with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride; 
% You have by fortune, and your friends high 
favor, 
„Gone lightly o'er low ſteps—and now arc 
mounted 
© Where powers are your retainers,” 


4 


I believe, my friend, it is a weakneſs 
to be diſturbed at ſuch a man.— I will name 
him then no more ; but proceed to tell 
you all I know farther of Verney, which is 
merely, that the money he received from 
Sir Robert, more than what his eſtate was 
already mortgaged for (which did not 
amount to above fix thouſand pounds) 
was immediately paid away to ſatisfy debts 


of 
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of honor; and that he is now raiſing money 
on his northern eſtates, in which he finds 
ſome difficulties on account of his wife's 
ſettlement. This I hear from ſuch, au- 
thority, that I cannot doubt the truth of 
it—I enquired of my informer, Why, if 
Verney had diſcharged ſuch conſiderable 


debts of honor by this laſt tranſaction, 


he had immediate occaſion to encumber 
his Yorkſhire eſtates My : acquaintance 
laughed at my calling fix thouſand pounds 
a conſiderable debt, and told me, that if 
that ſum had paid all the demands that were 
the moſt immediately preſſing on his friend 
Verney, which he knew they did not, that 
he would hade occaſion for at leaſt, as much 
again for the October meeting; and there- 
fore, was trying to raiſe all he wanted at 
once.— This was ſaid by no means in the 
way of a ſecret, or, as of a deſign of which 
Verney had any notion of being aſhamed ; 
and the young man who related it to me, 
and who is one of the ſet to which he be- 
longs, ſpoke of it rather as complain- 

| K 2 ing, 
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ing, that it was a confounded ſhame, that 
as Verney had married a girl of no for- 
tune, or next to none, he ſhould have 
been drawn in to make ſuch an unreaſon- 
able ſettlement upon her, as prevented his 
raiſing money upon his eſtates. I am very 
ſorry for Mrs. Verney, but I have long 
foreſeen this.—She will, undoubtedly, have 
too much firmneſs of mind, and attention 
to the intereſt of her children, to give up 
her ſettlement ; and it will always afford 
the family a certain degree of affluence — 
You may aſſure yourſelf, that were the 
whole treaſures of the Eaſt to find their 
way into the pocket of her huſband, he 
would finally poſſeſs no more, for there is 
nothing but the impoſſibility of parting 
with it, that can ever keep any property 
whatever in his poſſeſſion. 
S0 much, dear Deſmond, for private 
news from England ; as for public news, 
you probably receive it from thoſe who are 
better qualified than I am to ſpeak upon it. 
Lou know I am not by any means par- 
| tial 
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tial to our preſent arrangements; yet, as I. 
do not yet ſee the ſucceſs of the new modes 
of government that have been taken up in 
France, I am not ſo ſanguinely looking 
out for changes, as you ſeem to be.— 
Perhaps this coldneſs is owing to the ob- 
ſervations I made in my ſhort and unfor- 


tunate political career. —I ſaw then ſuch 


decided ſelfiſhneſs in all parties, ſo little 
ſincerity, ſo little real concern for the 
general good in any, that it impreſt me 
with an univerſal miſtruſt of all who pro- 
feſs the ſcience of politics. Vour friend, 
Montfleuri, however, ſeems to be fincere. 
—But for many of thoſe whom the abbs 
termed meſſieurs les reformateurs, they appear 
to me to be wavering and divided 1n their 
councils, and breaking into parties, which 
occafions me again to entertain ſome 
doubts of the permanency of the revolu- 
tion.— I am certainly a warm friend to its 
principles.— I only hefitate to believe, that 
there is ſteadineſs and virtue enough ex- 
iſting among the leaders, to apply thoſe 

K 3 prin- 
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principles to practice.— I conclude, there- 
fore, as I began, with a quotation from 
Sterne—and I ſay with uncle Toby—&1 
wiſh it may anſwer.” 

1 have no expeCtation of hexfing from 
you' very ſoon again, as from your laſt 
letter, this ſeems likely to be long in reach- 
ing you.—But I am perſuaded, that the 
intereſt you take in French politics on one 
hand ; and, on the other, the intereſt the 
faic Joſephine takes in your's, will reſtore 
to you your gay ſpirits—and to me my 
rational friend. 


You know I remain, ever, 


Moſt faithfully your's, 
E. BETHEL. 


LE I. 
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LETTER XII.“ 
TO MR BETHEL, 


Hauteville, in Auvergne, 
Sept. 14, 1790. 

RELUCTANTLY—Oh! how re- 
luctantly, I quited, three days fince, the 
chearful abode of Montfleuri, where every 
countenance beamed with pleaſure and 
content, for this mournful refidence—A 
reſidence, where mortified and diſcomfit- 
ted tyranny ſeems to have taken up its 
ſullen ſtation ; and with impotent indigna- 
tion to colour with its own gloomy hand 
every ſurrounding object. —The Comte 
d'Hauteville is the brother of Montfleuri's 
mother ; and though they are as oppoſite 
in their principles, and in their tempers, 
as light and darkneſs, Montfleuri has ſo 
much reſpect for his uncle, and ſo much 


* Written before the receipt of the foregoing. 
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goodneſs of heart, as to fulfil a" promiſe 
he required of him, hen the latter left 
Paris, that he would come to him for ten 
days. Unable to endure a country, where 
his power, and as he believes, his couſe- 
quence is diminiſhed, Monſieur d' Haute. 
ville is preparing to quit France.— His 
nephew thinks he can diſſuade him from 
this reſolution, and reconcile him to the 
terrible misfortune of being ftee among 
freemen, inſtead of being a petty tyrant 
among flaves—W hile the Comte © himſelf 
entertained hopes that he could convert 
his nephew, or, at leaſt, leſſen his extra- 
vagant zeal for that odions democratic ſyſ- 
tem he has embraced. —That both will 
fail in theſe their expectations, is already 
very evident.—I muſt give you, however, 
a ſketch of our journey, and of our recep- 
tion, to enable you to form ſome idea of 
this place, and of its poſſeſſor. 

We ſet out in my chaiſe—neither of us 
in very gay ſpirits, though thoſe of Mont- 
fleuri are not very eaſily depreſſed. But 
"Ig our 
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our taking leave of Joſephine and Julie, 
who ſaw their brother depart with tears, 
though he is ſo ſoon to return ; the me- 
lancholy which he knew hung over this 
houſe, and perhaps the heavy atmoſphere, 
which juſt then prevailed, contributed to 
make him penſive, and from the ſame 


cauſes that render a Frenchman of his diſ- 


poſition grave, an Engliſhman naturally 
feels diſpoſed to hang himſelf. I had, be- 
fides the additional vexation of leaving the 
houſe of Montfleuri, without having re- 
ceived, as I expected, a letter from Mrs. 
Verney during my ſtay there. 

The beginning of our journey, there- 
fore, was diſmal enough.—Towards even- 
ing, we ſtopped at the convent ' where 
Montfleuri's other filter is a profeſſed nun. 
I was not permitted to fee her; but he re- 
turned in worſe ſpirits than he ſet out, 
exclaiming againſt the odious ſuperſtition, 
that had condemned ſo amiable a young 
woman, to ſo many years of rigid confine» 
ment, (for ſhe is a Carmelite) and has 
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given, he ſays, to her mind, a tincture of 


ſadneſs, which he fears it will always 
retain. When he comes back, it is to be 
decided, whether or no, ſhe quits her 
convent.— He has a ſmall property near 
the little town of Aique-mont, where, as 
he had ſome- buſineſs to ſettle, we remained 
all night; and where, I have occaſion again 
to remark, the affection which all who are 
connected with him feel for Montfleuri.— 
We did not quit Aique-mont till late the 
following day. The weather was, ſo un- 
uſually warm, that ' we trayelled flowly, 
and the evening of yeſterday before we 
approached the end of our journey. 

The country through which we travel - 
led, was, in many parts, beautifully roman- 
tic ; but, within about three leagues of the 
chateau d Hauteville, it opens into one of 
thoſe extenſive plains that are very fre- 
quent in Normandy, though not fo uſual 
in this part of France, Over theſe dead 
flats, a ſtraight road uſually runs for many 


miles, and the dull uniformity of the pro- 
| ſpect 
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ſpect is broken only by, the, rows of pear 
or apple trees, which are planted upon it 
in various directions. 

A ſew. plantations of vines bad here an 
even leſs pleaſing effect. —In ſome of them, 
however, people were at work; but we no 
longer heard the chearful ſongs, or ſaw the 


gay faces that we had been accuſtomed to 


hear and ſee in the Lyonois.—At length, 

Montfleuri pointed out to me, at the ex- 
tremity of this extenſive plain, the woods, 
which he ſaid ſurrounded the habitation of 
his uncle.—The look of even ill managed 
cultivation ſoon after ceaſed ; and, over a 
piece of ground, which was graſs, where it 
was not mole-hills, and from whence all 
traces of a road were obliterated, we ap- 
proached to the end of an avenue of beech 
trees; they were rather the ruins of trees; 
for they had loſt the beautiful and graceful 
forms nature originally gave them, by the 
frequent application of the ax ; and were, 

many of them, little better than ragged 


pollards. 
K 6 | A few 
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A few ſtraggling trees of other kinds, 


that had been planted and neglected, were 


mingled among the rows of beech on either 
ſide ; but were, for want of protection, 
cc withering in leafleſs platoons. Not a 
cottage aroſe to break the monotony of this 
long line of disfigured vegetation.— No- 


thing like a lodge, animated by the chear- 


ſul reſidence of a peaſant's family, marked 
its termination; but the paling, which had 
once divided it from the plain, had either 
fallen down for want of repairing, or had 
been carried away by the country people 
for fuel, in a country where it ſeemed to 
be particularly ſcarce. 

Slowly, and through a miſerable road, 
we traverſed this melancholy avenue, with- 
out ſeeing, for ſome time, a human crea- 
ture.—It ſeemed to lengthen as we went, 
and had already laſted above a mile and 3 
quarter, when we obſerved a figure quickly 
walking towards us, with a gun on his 
ſhoulder, whom I, at firſt, ſuppoſed to be 
the Count himſelf, The man ſeemed, by 
— | his 
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his ſtep and manner, to be in eager pur- 
ſuit of ſomething; but I could perceive, 
by his action, that, on obſerving an En- 
gliſh chaiſe, he changed the object of his 
attention, and advanced towards us in a 
ſort of trot, which, from his lank figure 
and groteſque rer had a very ridiculous 


effect. 


Under a full dreſs coat, of a reddiſh 
brown, and had once been lined with fat- 
tin, appeared a waiſtcoat' of gold-flowered 
brocade, the flaps reaching to his knees, 
and made, I am perſuaded, in the reign of 
Louis c- devant le Grand. What appeared 
of his breeches, under this magnificent 
juſte au- corps, was of red velveret, forming 
a happy contraſt to a pair of black worſted 
ſtockings.— The little hair which grew on 
each fide of his temples had been com- 
pelled, in deſpite of its reluctance and in- 
capability, to aſſume the form of curls, but 
they ſeemed to have fled, d'un maniere la plus 
opiniatre du monde, from his' ears ; a little 
hat, like what I recolle& having ſeen in 

caraca- 
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caracature prints, under the name of 
Chapeau a le Nevernois, covered the reſt of 
his head; but this, as he approached us, 
was depoſited under his arm, notwithſtand- 
ing the incumbrance of his gun. 

«& This is a curious fellow,” ſaid 
Montfleuri to me, as I approached him, 
% he is my uncle's confidential ſervant, 
and more fingularly original than his 
maſter—A tremendous ariſtocrate, and 
miſerable at the loſs of dignity which he 
believes he has ſuſtained.” —Then addreſ- 
ſing himfelf to the man, who was by this 
time very near us, Aha! my old friend, 
Le Maire,” cried he, © how are you? 
—How is Monſieur d'Hauteville ?*—The 
old man, not at all ſatisfied with the man- 
ner of this addreſs, ſtepped back, laid his 
hand on his breaſt, and, with a cold and 
formal bow, replied, *© that he had the ho- 
nour to aſſure Monſieur le Marquis de 
Montfleuri, that Monſejgneur le Comte 


d'Hauteville was as well as, under the 


preſent melancholy cirumſtances of the 
kingdom, 
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kingdom, any true Frenchman could be.“ 
— There was ſomething ſo very ludicrous 
in the method and matter of this anſwer, 
that Montfleuri did not attempt to reſiſt 
his violent inclination to laugh -an im- 
politeneſs in which 1 could as little for- 
bear to. join.—“ Well, well, Monſieur le 


Maire, cried Montfleuri, © I am glad to 


hear my uncle is only indiſpoſed from his 
national concerns So open the chaiſe 
door, my old friend, and I will walk up 
to the houſe with this Engliſh gentleman, 
who has been ſo good as to accompany 
me.” 

Le Maire turned his little fierce black 
eyes upon me, as Montfleuri announced 
meto be an Engliſhman, and, with a look 
which I could not miſinterpret, muttered 
ſomething as with a jerk he ſhut the chaiſe 
door—** Ah curſe thoſe Eoglulb, no o good 
ever.comes were they are.” 

“ Well, but Le Maire,” faid Mont- 
fleuri, what are you ſhooting at this time 
in the evening? what were you ſo eagerſy 

purſuing 
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purſuing when we firſt ſaw you?“ “e Par. 
tridges, Monſieur le Marquis, partridges; 
I ſaw a great number of them feeding 
round the houſe juſt now, young ones, 
hardly able to fly, and I was reſolved not 
one of them ſhould eſcape.” | 

« Mais à quoi bon cela?“ ed 
Montfleuri, © of what uſe will that be, 


ſince if they are ſo young they are unfit to 
eat ?” 


A quoi n Monſieur le Marquis * 
replied the old domeſtic, very indig- 
nantly ; ** Mais c'eſt que je ne veux pas, 


Why is it, becauſe I would not have remain 
on the whole eſtate, one ſingle partridge for thoſe 
beggarly rogues of the village, who have the in- 
famous liberty of killing the birds on my lord's 
grounds. I'll ſpare them the trouble, raſcals as 
they are, of taking game; and, if I met them—I 
ſhould do their buſineſs.” 

„% But how do their buſineſs ? “ Why, Monſieur 
le Marquis, parhops I might fire a few ſhot among 
thoſe ſcoundrels.”—* You have, then, a decided 
call for exhibiting on the lanthorn poſt ? —“ Be it 
ſo: I had rather be hanged than live where thoſe 
fellows are my equals, and have the liberty of 
hunting.“ 


qu'il 
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qu'il y reſte, dans le domaine un ſeul per- 
aan pour ces gueux du village; qui ont 
la liberté infime de chaſſer ſur les terres 
de Monſeigneur le Comte d'Hauteville 
Ah! je les Epargnerai bien, ces marauds, 
li, la peine de prendre le gibier, & fi je 
es renconterai, je ferai bien leur affaire.“ 
« Mais comment leur affaire?“ aid 
Montfleuri.—“ Eh! Monfieurle Marquis,” 
anſwered Le Maire, © «'eſt que je pout- 
rais bien, donner quelque coup de fufil 
2 ces coquins.“ Ow 
Tu as donc une vocation decide pour 
la lanterne 57.“ Soit, Monſieur le Mar- 
quis, j'aimerai mieux Ctre pendu par ces 
gens dereſtables, moi, que de vivre ol ils 
ſont mes Egaux, & od ils vont à la chaſſe.“ 
* You ſee, now,” ſaid Montfleuri, turn- 
ing to me, the ſtyle which even the 
domeſtics of the nobleſe aſſumed towards 
the peaſantry and common people.— This 
fellow has imbibed all the inſolent conſe- 
quence of thoſe among whom he has 
lived; and, though roturier himſelf con- 
ceives, 
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ceives, that he derives from the honor of 
being the idle valet to a nobleman, a right 
to deſpiſe and trample on the honeſt man 
who draws his ſubſiſtence from the ground 
by independent induſtry,” By this time 
we were arrived at the gate of the cour 
d honneur, which is ſurrounded on three 
fides by the chateau. There had once been 
a ſtraight walk, leading from the termination 
of the avenue to the ſteps of the houſe, 
but it was now covered with thiſtles and 
neftles; the ſteps were overgrown with 
green. moſs, and when the great door 
opened to let us in, it ſeemed an operation 
to which it was entirely unaccuſtomed. 

Le Maire, however, extremely ſoli- 
citous for the dignity of his maſter, had 
hurried in before us, and ſent one ſervant 
to wait at this door, and a ſecond to ſhew 
us the way to the apartment where Mon- 


ſeigneur was to receive us,—T his was in a 


ſalle a compagnie, on the firſt floor, where, 
after paſſing through three other cold and 
half-furniſhed rooms, ws at length, ar- 

rived. 
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rived.— The Count, who is a handſome 
man, above ſixty, received me with cold 
politeneſs; his nephew with a ſort of ſullen 
kindneſs: it ſeemed as if he at once em- 
braced him as a relation, and repulſed 
him as an enemy. —About half an hour 
after our arrival, I heard that the Count 


was to ſend, the next day, a courier to 


Clermont, by whom I might diſpatch 
letters to England. —I had this and two 
or three others to write ; and, I thought 
that it was better to let the Count and his 
nephew begin their political controverſy 
without the preſence of a third perſon ; for 
theſe reaſons, as ſoon as ſupper was over, 
which was very ill dreſſed, and ſerved 
in very dirty plate, I deſired to be con- 
ducted to my apartment. Having mounted 
a very broad ſtaircaſe of brick and wood, 
and paſſed through a long corridor, which 
ſeemed to lead to a part of the houſe 
very remote from that I had left, I was 
ſhewn into a ſort of ſtate bed- chamber; 
one of. thoſe were comfort had formerly 

| been 
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been ſacrificed to ſplendour, but which 
now poſſeſſed neither the one or the other: 
and, on opening the door, I was ſenſible 
of that damp, muſty ſmell, which is 
uſually perceived in rooms that have been 
long unfrequented. | 

The wainſcoting was of cedar, or ſome 
other brown wood, finely carved; the 
hangings of a dull and dark blue Lyon's 
damaſk ; a high canopy bed of the ſame, 
ſtood at one end of the room, and, at the 
other, was a very large glaſs reaching from 
the ceiling to the floor ; but which, by 
the ſingle candle I had, ſerved only to 
reflect the deep gloom that every object 
offered, —A great projecting chimney of 
blood coloured marble, over which ano- 
ther mirror ſupported a large carved tro- 
phy, repreſenting the arms of the family ; 
a red marble table, and four or five high 
backed, ſtuffed chairs, covered with blue 
velvet, completed the furniture of the 
room; which, floored as it was with 
hexagon bricks, compoſed, altogether, one 
, | of 
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of the moſt funereal apartments I ever re- 
member to have been 1n. | 

I ſat down, however, and wrote my 
letters; but having done them, I felt no 


inclination to ſleep, and therefore, opening 
the croiſee, I leaned upon the iron rail- 


ing, which, in houſes built as this is, forms 


a clumſy ſort of balcony to every window. 
—The day had been unuſually cloſe and 
ſultry, and with the night, the thunder 
ſtorm, produced by the heated atmoſphere, 
approached.—I now heard it mutter at a 
diſtance, and ſoon after ſaw, from the 
ſouth-weſt, the moſt vivid lightening I 


ever remarked, breaking from thoſe ma- 


jeſtic and deeply-loaden clouds, which the 
brightneſs of the moon above them made 
very viſible. —In a country ſo level as that 
is, for many miles round the chateau 
d'Hauteville, the horizon is, of courſe, 
great and uninterrupted, and I ſaw to ad- 
vantage the progreſs of the ſtorm; a ſpec- 
tacle I have always had great pleaſure in 
contemplating. 

When 
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| When the imagination ſoars into thoſe 0 
| | regions, where the planets purſue each its { 
| deſtined courſe, in the immenſity of ſpace 

= - —every planet, probably, - containing tl 
il creatures adapted by the Almighty, to the ſt 
| reſidence he has placed them in; and th 


when we reflect, that the ſmalleſt of theſe 
- is of as much conſequence in the univerſe, 
| as this world of our's; how puerile and 
| ridiculous do thoſe purſuits appear in 
which we are ſo anxiouſly buſied; and how 
inſignificant the trifles we toil to obtain, or 
fear to loſe. None of all the little cares 
and troubles of our ſhort and fragile ex- 
iſtence, ſeem worthy of giving us any real 
concern—and, perhaps, we never truly 
poſſeſs. the reaſon we ſo arrogantly boaſt, 
till we can thus appreciate the real value of 
the objects around us. 

Heaven knows, my dear Bethel, that I 
am far enough from enjoying this philoſo- 
phic tranquillity, —-I have entruſted you 
with my waking refletions—Dare I aſk 


your indulgence for the wild wanderings 
of 
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: of my mind, when reaſon reſigned her 
$ ſeat entirely to © thick-coming fancies.” 

e The hurricane had entirely ſubſided, and 
9 the rain- drops fell ſlowly from the roof, I 
ie ſtill continued at the window, for my 
d thoughts were fled to England, and I had 


ſe only a confuſed recollection of where I was; 
e, till I found myſelf extremely cold, and 
ad turning, ſaw my candle expiring in the 
in ſocket. I then recollected, that it was 
JW time to go to my bed, and to ſeek in ſleep, 


or relief againſt the uneaſy thoughts that had 
dwelt upon my mind about Geraldine. 
On looking, however, towards it, it again 
ſeemed ſo comfortleſs and gloomy, that I 
fancied it damp; and though no man 
poſſeſſes a conſtitution more fortified 
againſt ſuch accidents, or cares leſs about 
them, I bad no inclination to undreſs my- 
ſelf ; or, though I was weary, to ſleep, I 
wiſhed for a book, but I happened, con- 
trary to my uſual cuſtom, not to have one 
in the ſmall portmanteau I had brought 

from 
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from Montfleurĩi; and having nothing to 
divert my attention from the cold gloom 
that ſurrounded me, I became tired of 
hearing the dull murmurs of the finking 
wind how! along the corridor—and I, at 
length, determined to try to ſleep. 
Still, however, the notion of the damp- 
neſs of the bed detering me from enter- 
ing it, I took only my coat off, and wrap- 
ping myſelf in a flannel powdering gown, 
I threw myſelf on the embroidered coun- 
terpane, and ſoon after ſunk into forget- 
fulneſs. I know you will ſay I am as 


weakly ſuperſtitious as a boarding-ſchoo! 


miſs, or as the wiſeſt aunt telling the 
ſaddeſt tale” to a circle of tired and im- 
patient auditors.—I am conſcious of all 


this, yet I cannot help relating the ſtrange 


phantoms that haunted my imagination. 

I believed myſelf at the ſame window as 
where I ſtood to obſerve the ſtorm ; and, 
that in the Count's garden, immediately 
beneath it, I ſaw Geraldine expoſed to all 


its fury,—Her huſband ſeemed at firſt to 
be 
5 
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be with her, but he diſappeared, I know 
not how, and ſhe was left expoſed to the 
fury of the contending elements, which 
ſeemed to terrify her leſs on her own ac- 
count, than on that of three children, 
whom ſhe claſped to her boſom, in all the 
agonies of maternat apprehenfion, and en- 


deavoured to ſhelter from the encreafing 


fury of the tempeſt.— I haſtened, I flew, 


with that velocity we poſſeſs only in 


dreams, to her aſſiſtance : I preſſed her 
eagerly in my arms—T wrapt them round 
her children l thought ſhe faintly thanked 
me; told me, that for herſelf, my care 
was uſeleſs, but that it might protect them. 
—She was as cold as marble, and I recol- 
lect having remarked, that ſhe reſembled 
a beautiful ſtatue of Niobe, done by an 
Italian ſculptor, which I had admired at 
Lyons. 

While I was entreating her to accept of 
my protection, and to go into the houſe, 
ſuddenly, by one of thoſe incongruities 
ſo uſual in ſleep, fancied I ſaw her ex- 

Vo. I. L tended, 
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tended, pale, and apparently dying on the 
bed, which I had myſelf ohjected to go 
into, with the leaſt of the children, a very 
young infant dead in her arms. Diſtract- 
ed at ſuch a fight, I ſeized her hand—1 
implored her to ſpeak to me She opened 
languidly thoſe lovely eyes, which 1 have 
ſo often gazed, on with tranſport - they 


were glazed and heavy —yet, IL. thought, 


they expreſſed tenderneſs and pity for me 
— while, in a low, tremulous voice —ſhe 
bade me adieu adieu, for ever! 

I now ſhrieked in frantic terror -I tried 
to recall her to life by my wild exclama- 
tions I would have warmed, in my boſom, 
the cold hand I held, when ſhe gently 
drew. it from me, and pointing to her two 
ehildren, who I now ſaw ſtanding by the fide 
of the bed, clinging to a young woman, 
who was, I fancied, Fanny Waverly, ſhe 
ſaid, in a yet lower and more mournful 
tone Deſmond !—if you ever truly 
loved me, it is there you muſt ſhew, your 


aſſection.— 1 then ſaw. the laſt: breath | 


tremble 
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tremble on thoſe lovely lips—it was gone 
Geraldine was loſt for ever — And, in an 
agony of deſpair, ſuch as, thank Heaven, 
I never was conſcious of waking ; I threw 
myſelf on the ground. —The violence of 
this ideal emotion reſtored me to myſelf.— 
I awoke—my face bathed in tears, and in 


ſuch confuſion of ſpirits, that it was long 


before I could recall myſelf to reaſon, and 


to a clear conviction, that all this was only 


a dream. So ſtrong was the impreſſion, 
that T dared not hazard feeling it again by 
ſleeping;—1 therefore put on my great 
coat, and as the moon now ſhone in un- 
clouded radiance, I went down into the 
garden, and wandered among the boſquers' 
and zreillage that make its formal ornaments. 
—Still the figure of Geraldine purſued 
me, ſuch as I had ſeen her in this diſtrefſ- 
ing viſion—Still I heard her voice bidding 
me an eternal adieu! I would have given 
the world to have had ſome humen being 
to have ſpoken to, that theſe imaginary. 
ſounds of plaintive ſorrow might have vi- 
brated in my ears no longer, but I was 

1 aſhamed 
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aſhamed of awakening Montfleuri, had 1 
known where to have found him—And my 
ſervant Warley, I had left at Montfleuri, 
to bring my letters after me. 

I continued, therefore, to traverſe this 
melancholy garden — Sometimes reſolving 
to conquer my weakneſs, and return to 
my bed, and then ſhrinking for the ap- 
prehenſions of being again liable to the 
terror I had juſt experienced. At length, 
I heard the clock of the church ſtrike 
three—1 followed the ſound for two or 
three hundred paces, through a cut walk 
that led from the garden towards it, and 
entering the church-yard, which 1s the 
cimetiere of a large village, I was again 
ſtruck with a circumſtance that had before 
appeared particularly diſmal. I mean, 
that there are in France no marks of 
graves, as in England, 


„Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
<}: Reap.” 


Here all is level—and forgetfulneſs ſeems 
to 
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to have laid her cold oblivious hand on all 
who reſt within theſe encloſures, ONS 

No object appears in the mournful ſpot 
I was now contemplating, but a croſs, on 
which a dead Chriſt painted, and repre- 
ſeating life, as cloſely as poſhble, was ſuſ- 
pended ; the moon-beams falling direct- 
ly on this, added to the dreary horrors of 


the ſcene.—lI ſtood a few moments look- 


ing on it, and then was rouſed from my 
mournful reverie by the ſound of human 
voices, and of horſes feet.—lI liſtened, and 
found theſe ſounds came from the farm- 
yard, which was only two or three hun- 
dred paces before me.—Hither I gladly 
found my way, and ſaw the vine-dreflers, 
and people employed in the making 
wine, preparing for their work, and go- 
ing to gather the grapes while the dew was 
yet: on them. Rejoiced to find ſomebody 
to ſpeak to, I entered into converſation 
with them, and for a moment diffipated 
my ideas—I followed them to the vine- 
yard, aſſiſted in their labours, and was 
equally aſtoniſhed and pleaſed to hear, how 
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rationally theſe unenlightened men. confi. 


dered the bleſſing of their new=born liber- 
ty, and with what manly- n deter- 
mine to preſerve it. 

There was among them a Breton, who 
appeared to have more acuteneſs and 
knowledge than the reſt; with him, I ſhall 
take an opportunity of having farther diſ- 
courſe. 

It is now one o'clock at noon.—T have 
had an hour's converſation with Montfleuri 
I have paid my morning compliments 
to the Count—I have been amuſed with 
the ridiculous anger of Le Maire, whom 
Montfleuri has been provoking to diſplay 
it, on the ſubject of the aboliſhed titles 
Vet, even after all this, the impreſhon I 
received in my ſleep is not diſſipated 


"Yet, I am certainly not ſuperſtitious —I 


have, aſſuredly, no faith in dreams, which 
are, I know, but * 


The children of an idle brain, 
_ © Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy, 
1% And more inconſtant than the vagrant winds.“ 


* Shakeſpeare, 


I ſhall 
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1 I ſhall hear from England, perhaps, to- 
r. morrow, or Friday, and then be able to 
[= laugh at my weakneſs, as much as you 
have probably done in reading this. I 
10 hear the Count's courier is ready to ſet out 
id for Clermont. I muſt, therefore, haſtily 
bid you, dear Bethel, adieu! : 
iſ „ | 


LIONEL DESMOND. 
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LETT ER.XIEL 


TO MR. BETHEL. 


Haute ville in Auvergne, Sept. 30, 1790. 
MONTFLEURI came into my room 
yeſterday morning with letters in his 
hand, which he had juſt received from his 
own houſe -I aſked eagerly for mine, but 
there were none, and my ſervant yet re- 
mains waiting for them.—I expreſſed, per- 
haps too forcibly, what I felt—impati- 
ence and diſappointment ; when Mont- 
fleuri, as ſoon as theſe emotions had a lit- 
tle ſubſided, aſked me gaily, „whether 
I had many near and dear relations in 
England, for whoſe health I was ſo ex- 
tremely ſolicitous as to injure my own by 
my anxiety ?”—T replied, “that though I 
had very few relations, and with thoſe 
few ſeldom correſponded, yet, that I had 
friends to whom I was warmly attached.” 


| * Written before the receipt of Bethel's laſt letter. 
&« And 
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—© And ſome lovely and fond woman 
alſo, I fancy,” interrupted he; “ for, my 
dear Deſmond, the friendſhip, however 
great, that ſubſiſts between perſons of the 
ſame ſex, creates not theſe violent anxieties, 
Ah! my good friend, I fancy you are a 
very fortunate fellow As to my two 
ſiſters, they ſeem, by their letters, to be 
quite enchanted with you; and Joſephine 
(whoſe tears, indeed, at our parting, I did 
not before attribute all to my on account) 
declares in this letter, that if I do not ſoon 
return with my Engliſh friend, ſhe and 
Julie muſt rejoin us here, notwithſtanding 
their diſlike to this melancholy place; for, 
that ſince we have left Montfleuri, it is 
become ſo extremely triſte, that they are 
half dead with laſſitude and ennm.: You 
remember, I dare ſay, hearing fine ſenti- 
mental ſpeeches from Joſephine about the 
charms of ſolitude and the beauties of na- 
ture. Now nature was never more beau- 
tiful than it is at this moment in the Lyo- 
nois, yet is my gentle Joſephine moſt 
| ES marvel- 
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marvellouſly.diſeentent. Deſmond, do tell 


me how you manage to * the wo- 
men in this manner? ? 
I was neither gay enough to enjoy this 
raullery, or coxcomb enough to believe 
that Madame de Boiſbelle regretted me at 
Montſfleuri.— Indeed, I rather felt hurt at 
her brother's ſpeaking of her thus lightly ; 
but with him this vivacity is conſtitutional, 
He has befides, from education, habit, 
and principles, much freer notions than I 
have about women. He again enquired of 
me of what nature was my Engliſh attach · 
ment -a queſtion I declined anſwering ; 
for the name of Geraldine is not to be 
prophaned by his ſuſpicions, or even his 
conjectures. Were I to ſay that my paſſion 
for her is as pure and holy as that of 4 
fond . brother for a lovely and amiable 
fiſter, which I am almoſt ſure it 1s, he 
would turn my Platoniſm into ridicule ; 
or, if he could be perſuaded to believe that 
ſach a paſſion exiſts, he would think that 
1 8275 was a prude, and that I am an ideot; 
a and 
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and to this, though I can forgive it, be- 
cauſe he does not know Geraldine, I will 


not expoſe myſelf. 
I heartily wiſh the time fixed for our 


ſtay here was expired I am weary of the 


place—The frigid magnificence in which 
we live is very dull, and the perpetual ar- 
guments between the Count and his Ne- 
phew, are ſometimes, at leaſt, diſtreſſing. 


The former, with that haughty obſtinacy 


that endeavours to ſet itſelf above the 
reaſon it cannot combat, defends, with aſ- 
perity and anger, thoſe prejudices, in obe- 
dience to which he is about to quit his 
country Though could he determine to 
throw them off, he might undoubtedly con- 
tinue at home, as much reſpected, and. 
more beloved than ever he was in the me- 
ridian of his power. 

The dialogues, which he is fond of 
holding with Montfleuri, have not unfre- 
quently been carried on with ſo much: 
warmth on his fide, as to alarm me, 
leaſt they ſhould produce an open rupture 
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for what the old Count wants in ſoundneſs 
of argument, he makes up in heat and de- 
clamation.— His nephew, however, has ſo 
much good temper, and ſuch an habitual 
reſpect for him, that he never ſuffers him- 


ſelf to be too much ruffled ; and d' Haute- 


ville, after the moſt violent of theſe con- 
tentions, is under the neceſſity of recol- 
lecting, that it is on his nephew he muſt 
depend for the care of his pecuniary con- 
cerns (a matter to which he is by no means 
indifferent) when he goes into the volun- 
tary exile to which he chuſes to condemn 
himſelf. He alſo recollects, that he owes 
to Montfleuri a conſiderable ſum of money, 
part of his mother's fortune; which, toge- 
ther with the arrear of intereſt he has al- 
ways evaded paying by the chicanery of 
the old laws; and, he now fears, that 
when equal juſtice is eſtabliſhed, this claim 
may be revived and enforced by Mont- 
fleuri.—Thus it is rather intereſt than afh- 
nity that prevents his breaking with his 
nephew; and that compels him, with 

averted 


7 
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averted and reluctant ears, to hear thoſe 
truths which Montfleuri ſpeaks to him, 


with the ſame coolneſs, and as much di- 


veſted of conſiderations of perſonal intereſt, 
as his nephew would ſpeak before a con- 


clave of cardinals, or, if it could be - 


lected, of emperors. 
To-day, after dinner, Montfleuri =Y 


pened to be abſent, and the Count taking 
advantage of it, began to talk to me, 
whom he wiſhes to win over to his party, 
on the ſubject neareſt his heart the aboli- 
tion of all titular diſtinctions in France. 


He went back to the earlieſt records of the 


kingdom to prove what I never doubted— 


the antiquity of titles, as if that were an 
irrefragable proof of their utility.—* My 
God, Sir!” cried he,“ is it poſſible—yt 
you—that you—who are, without doub 
yourſelf of noble blood” “ Pardon me, 
Sir, ſaid I, for interrupting you, but if 
that be of any weight in the argument you 
are going to uſe, it is neceſſary to tell you, 
your ſuppoſition is erroneous—TI am not 
5 | noble, 
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noble My anceſtors, ſo far as I ever 
traced them, which is indeed a very little 
way, were never above the rank of plain 
. country gentlemen; and, I am afraid, 
towards the middle of the laſt century, 
loſe even that dignity in a miller and a 
farmer.”—* Well, Sir,” continued the 
Count, in whoſe eſteem I had gained no- | 
thing by this humble difcloſure of my in 
origin, —** Well, Sir, however that may I 
have been—you are now, I underſtand, 
from the Marquis, my nephew, a man of ſe 
large fortune and liberal education—and 1 


therefore, in your own country, where fil 
aobleſe is not ſo much inſiſted upon, you m” 
have, undoubtedly, mixed much with men Pa 
of high birth, and eminent confideration.” * 
Really, Sir, you do me an honor in "_ 
that ſuppoſition, to which J am not very Pe 
well entitled. With us, it is true, that a zl 


conſiderable fortune is a paſſport to ſuch 
ſociety ; and had I found any ſatisfaction i 
in enliſting myſelf under the banners of 
cither of thoſe parties, who are always * 
contending 5 
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contending for the good of old England, I 
might have been admitted among the old 
and middle aged, who are buſied in arrang- 
ing the affairs of the public; or among 
the young, who are yet more buſy in dif» 
arranging their own. But having no taſte 
for the ſociety of either the one or the 


other, I can boaſt of only one titled friend 


in my own country ; and heisa man whom 
I love and honor for the virtues of his heart, 
not for the ſplendor of his fituation.—Poſ- 
ſeſſing an illuſtrious name and a noble for · 
tune, he has a dignity of mind, and a ſen- 
fibility of heart, which thoſe advantages 
not unfrequently deſtroy. Could we, among 
our numerous nobility, boaſt of many ſuch 
men, their conduct would be a ſtronger 
argument in favor of the advantages of a 
powerful ariſtocracy, than the moſt daz- 
zling ſhew of a birth-day exhibition, or 
the moſt plauſible indication of titular diſ- 
tinctions that we have ever yet heard.— 
There may, for ought I know, be others 
equally reſpectable for their private virtues, 

but 
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but they have not fallen within my obſer. 
vation; and judging, therefore, of the 
greater part of them through the medium 
of public report, I have felt no wiſh to 
approach them nearer.” “ However you 
may think of individuals, Sir,” ſaid the 
Count, you ſurely are not ſo blinded, 
ſo infatuated, by the doctrines that have 
obtained moſt unhappily for this country, 
as not to feel the neceſſity that this order 
of men ſhould exiſt. —You mult know, that 
the wiſdom of our ancient kings created 
this diſtinction, that is to ſay, they thought 
it expedient to raiſe the brave and valiant 
above the common level of mankind, by 
giving them badges and titles of 'honor, 
in order to mark and perpetuate their glo- 
rious deeds, and ſtimulate, to emulation, 
their illuſtrious poſterity—now—if theſe 
well-earned rewards are taken from their 
deſcendants—if theſe ſacred diſtinctions be 
annihilated, and the names of heroes paſt, 
be eraſed from the records of mankind— 
I aſſert, that there is an end, not only of 
| Juſtice, 
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juſtice, but of emulation, ſubordination— 
all that gives ſafety to property, or grace 
to ſociety—and the world will become a 
chaos of confuſion and outrage.—W hat ! 
—ſhall a man of trade, a negociant, an 
upſtart dealer in wine, or wood, or ſugar, 


or cloth, approach one in whoſe veins, 


perhaps, the blood of our Lufignans and 
Tancreds circulates.— The fame blood 
which, in the defence of our holy religion, | 
was ſhed in Paleſtine.—I fay, ſhall a 
muſhroom, a fungus, approach theſe illuſ- 
trious deſcendants of honored anceſtors, 
and ſay, © Behold, Oh! man of high de- 
ſcent, I am thy equal, my country declare 
it!“ | 
Indignation here arreſted the eloquence 
it had produced, and gave me an oppor- 
tunity of ſaying, © My dear Sir, the uni- 
ted voices of common ſenſe, nature, and 
reaſon, declared all this long ago, though 
it is only now you are compelled to hear 
them. As to the degradation of Meſſieurs, 
the preſent deſcendants of your Lufignans 
and 
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and Tancreds, if it be a degradation to be 
accounted only men, I really am much 
concerned for them; but for the ill effects 
it otherwiſe produces, inaſmuch as ſuch mo- 
tives fail as might excite them to equal theſe 
their great progenitors, Icannot underſtand 
that there is in that reſpe& much to regret. 
— The days of chivalry will never, I ap- 
prehend, return ; the ravings of a fanatic 
monk will never again prevail on the 
French to make a cruſade.—Nay, added 
I, ſmiling, there ſeems but little proba- 
bility that they wil! ſoon be called upon to 
take arms, in a cauſe which has in later 
times appeared of greater moment mean, 
reſcuing what one of your writers calls { 
vain honneur du pavillon*, from the arrogant 
ſuperiority of us preſumptuous iſlanders: 
The real value of both theſe objects, for 
which ſo much blood has been waſted, 
ſeems to be better underſtood, the real inte- 


* The vain honor of the flag, which, till within 
a few years, the Engliſh have always inſiſted on 
having ſtruck to them in the Narrow Seas. 
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reſt of humanity to appear in its proper 
light. Since, therefore, we no longer 


have occaſion to follow the example of 


thoſe heroes who have bled for either— 
Why contemplate them with ſuch blind 
reverence? I ſuppoſe, Sir, you will not 
ſay, that the frantic expeditions to the 


Holy Land, preached by Peter the Hermit; 


anſwered any other purpoſe than to depo- 
pulate and impoveriſh your country and 
mine. Nor will you maintain, that either 
France or England have gained any thing 
but taxes and poverty by the continual 
wars with which we have been haraſſing 
each other, through a ſucceſſion of ages · 
Surely then it is time to recall our 1magi- 
nations from theſe wild dreams of fana- 
ticiſm and heroiſm Time to remove the 
gorgeous trappings, with which we have 
dreſt up folly, that we might fancy it glory. 
he tinſel ornaments we have borrowed 
as the livery of this phantom, are become 


tarniſned and contemptible Let us not 


regret then, that the hand of ſober reaſon 


tears off theſe poor l ſhreds, with 
which 
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which virtue diſdains to attempt encreafing 
its genuine luſtre ; with which ſelfiſhneſs 
and folly muft fail to hide their real de. 
formity.—Have patience with me yet a 
moment, added I—have patience with me 
yet a moment—while I aſk—whether you 
really think, that a dealer in wine, or in 
wood, in ſugar, or cloth, is not endued 
with the ſame faculties and feelings as the 
deſcendant of Charlemagne ; and whether 
the accidental advantage of being able to 
produce a long pedigree (which, notwith- 
ſtanding the infinite virtue aſcribed to ma- 
trons of antiquity, is, I fear, often very 


doubtful) ought to give to the noble Who 


poſſeſſes it, a right to conſider every lower 
rank of men as being of an inferior and 
ſubordinate ſpecies” — 

& So, Sir”—angrily burſt forth the 
Count—** So, Sir !—I muſt, from all this, 
conclude, that you conſider your footman 
upon an equality with yourſelf, —Why then 
is he your footman* ?” 


* This argument has been called unanſwerable. 
C Becauſe 
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cc Becauſe though my footman is cer- 
tainly ſo far upon an equality with me, as he 
is a man, and a free- man; there muſt be 
a diſtinction in local circumſtances; 
though they neither render me noble, or 
him baſe—TI happen to be born heir to 
confiderable eſtates; it is his chance to 
n be the ſon of a labourer, living on thoſe 


d eſtates.— I have occaſion for his ſervices, 
e he has occaſion for the money by which TI 


er WW purchaſe them: in this compact we are 
to equal ſo far as we are free. —I, with my 
property, which is money, buy his pro- 
perty, which is time, ſo long as he is 
TY WI willing to ſell it.— I hope and believe my 


footman feels himſelf to be my fellow- man; 
ver 


nd I fon that inſtead of waiting behind my 


chair, he will fit down in the next,—He 


the WW was born poor—but he is not angry that I 


his, WW am rich—ſo long as my riches are a bene- 
nan fit and not an oppreſhon to him.—He 
hen knows that he never can be in my fitua- 
tion, but he knows alſo that I can amend 
| his, 

le, 


auſe 


but I have not, therefore, any apprehen- 
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his—lf, however, inſtead of paying him 
for his ſervices, I were able to ſay to him, 
as has been done by the higher claſſes 
throughout Europe, and is ſtill in too many 
parts of it— you are my vaſſal—you 
were born upon my eftate—you are my 
property—and you muſt come to work, 
fight, die for me, on whatever conditions I 
pleaſe to impoſe ;—my ſervant, who would 
very naturally perceive no appeal againſt 
ſuch tyrannical injuſtice, but to bodily 
proweſs would, as he is probably the moſt 
athletic of the two, diſcover that ſo far 
from being compelled to ſtand on ſuch 
terms behind my chair, he was well able 
either to place himſelf in the next, or to 
turn me out of mine. * Ceux qui diſent 


Thoſe who ſay that all men are equal, ſay that 
which is perfectly true; if they mean that all men 
have an equal right to perſonal and mental liberty; 
to their reſpective properties; and to the protection 
of the laws ; but they would be as certainly wrong 
in believing that men | ought to be equal in truſts, 
in employments, ſince nature has not made them 
equal in their talents,” 


que 


que tous les hommes ſont égaux, ſays 
Voltaire Ceux qui diſent que tous les 


verite, s'ils entendent que tous les hommes 
loix.—Ils ſe tromperaient beaucoup, 8$'1ls 


n Iss par leurs talens.“ 
Voltaire!“ impatiently exclaimed the 


Count, © why always Voltaire ?—one is 
perfectly ſtunned with the falſe wit and 


4 nſiduous miſreprefentations of that athe- 
le iſtical ſcribbler.“ | 
2 Againſt the defender of the family of 

Calas; the protector of the Sirvens; the 


bene factor of all mankind, whom he pi- 
hat I tied, ſerved, and laughed at; the Count 
now moſt furiouſly declaimed, in a long 
and angry ſpeech, which, as it poſſeſſed 
neither truth or argument, I have forgot. 
Towards the cloſe of it, however, he had 


oo tation 
que . 


hommes ſont égaux, diſent la plus grande 


ont un droit Egal à la liberté, a la pro- 
pricte de leurs biens, & à la protection des 


croyaient que les hommes, doivent etre 
4 tgaux par les emplois, puiſqu' ils ne le ſont 


worked himſelf into ſuch a ſtate of irri- 
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tation, that he ſeemed on the point of 
forgetting that on which be ſo highly va- 
lues himſelf— Les maniòres de la vielle cour. 
The entrance of a man of the church, 
whoſe diminiſhed revenues had yet had no 
effect, either in reducing his figure, or 
ſubduing his arrogance, made a momen- 
tary diverſion in my favour, | 

But the Count was now heated by his 
ſubject ; and, being reinforced with fo able 
an auxillary, he returned to the charge.— 
He related the ſubject of our controverſy 
to his friend, who, while he ſpoke, ſur- 
veyed me with ſuch looks, as one of the 
holy brotherhood of the Inquiſition may 
be ſuppoſed to throw on the unhappy cul- 
prit whom he is about to condemn to the 
flames on the next aue de fe,—In a man- 
ner peculiar, I truſt, to Ia veille cour eccle- 
fiaſtique, he gave me to underſtand, that he 
confidered me as an ignorant atheiſtical 
boy; and, that his abhorrence of my prin» 
ciples was equalled only by his contempt 


for my country and myſelf.—“ Voltaire,” 
ſaid 


it 


f 
1 
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ſaid he,“ Voltaire, Monſieur L'Anglois- 
is a wretch with whoſe name J ſully not 
my mind; a monſter whoſe pernicious 
writings have overturned the religion and 
the government of his country.” The man- 
ner in which this was faid, brought to my 
mind an expreſſion which Voltaire puts 
himſelf into the mouth of ſuch a character. 
— “ Ah! nous ſerions les maitres du 


monde, ſans ces coquins de gens d'eſ- 


prit,”,.* I continued to liſten to the diſ- 
courſe which the Count now reſumed; the 
purport of which was to convince. me, that 
the decree of the nineteenth of May, was 
ſubverſive of all order, and ruinous alike: 
to the dignity and happineſs of a ſtate. 
At length he ſtopped to recover his breath, 
and gave me an opportunity of ſaying, 
if, Sir, I might be once more permitted 
to quote ſo obnoxious an author + as him 
of whom we have juſt been ſpeaking, I 


* « Ah!'we ſhould be maſters of the world, were 
it not for thoſe raſcally wits.” 
+ Voltaire, : 


Vol. I. M | ſhould 
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ſhould ſay, that“ Le nom eft indifferent ; 
il n'y a que le pouvoir qui ne le ſoit pas,*” 
— lf the name of nobleſſe was ſo connected 
with the pozwer of oppreſſion, that they 
could not be divided, the nation had a 
right to take away both ; if otherwiſe, it 
might, perhaps, have been politic to have 
divided them, and have left to the French 
patricians, theſe /ounds on which they ſeem 
to feel that their conſequence depends ; 
together with the invaluable privileges of 
having certain ſymbols painted on their 
coaches, or woven on their furniture ; and 


of dreſſing their domeſtics in one way 


rather than in another,—A great people 
who had every thing on which its freedom 
and its proſperity depended to conſider, 
muſt ſurely have ſeen ſuch objects as 
theſe with ſo much indifference, that had 
they not been evidently obnoxious to. the 
ſpirit of reform, they would have left 
them to the perſons who fo highly value 
them ; perſons who reſolve to quit their 


* The name is immaterial ; it is the power only 


that is of conſequence, 
country 
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country becauſe they are no longer to be 
enjoyed in it, —The framers of the ne w] 
conſtitution, had they not been well con- | 
vinced of the inefficacy of mere palliation, | 
would not, certainly, by deſtroying theſe 
diſtinctions (matters in themſelves quite in · 
conſequential) have raiſed againſt the fa - 
brick they were planning, the unextin- | 


guiſhable rage and hatred of a great body 


of men; but would have left them in 
quiet poſſeſſion of theſe baubles fo neceſſary 
to their happineſs.” | 

« Hold, Sir,” cried the Count, whoſe 
impatience could no longer be reſtrained _ 
* Hold, Sir, and do not ſpeak thus con- 
temptuouſly I entreat you, of an advan- 
tage which it is very truly ſaid, no man 
undervalues who is poſſeſſed of jit.— Lou, 

Sir, have owned that your family is roturier 
—How then, and at your time of 
life, when the real value of objefts cannot 
have been taught you by experience ; how 
then can you pretend to judge of that which 
is appreciated by the wiſdom of ages, 
- M2 and 
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and has been held up as the. reward of 
heroie 'virtues.—Baubles!—lIs it thus you 


term the name a man derives from his 


illuſtrious anceſtors—Bauble'!—are the ho- 
aors handed down to me, from the firſt 
d'Hauteville, who lived under Louis le Gros, 
the ſixth in deſcent from Charlemagne, to 
be thus contumacioufly defcribed by the 
upſtart politics of -modern reformers.” 


J was really concerned to ſee the poor 


man ſo violently agitated, and replied, 
6 My dear Sir—l allow much to the pride 
derived from anceſtry Where the dignity 
of an houſe has been ſupported, as I doubt 
not, but that you have ſupported yours ; 
but let me on the other fide ſay, that there 
are but too many who certainly inherit not, 
with their names, the virtues of their pro- 
genitors, You recollect a maxim of 
Rochefaucault's on this ſubject, which, as 
I remember to have heard, that he is a 
favourite author of your's, you will allow 
me to bring forward in ſupport of my argu- 


ment Les grands noms abaiſſent au lieu 
delever 
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d'elever, ceux qui ne ſavent pas les ſou- 
tenir x.“ Beſides, how many are there, both 
in your country and mine, who are called 
noble, who cannot, in fact, refer to the 
examples of a long line of anceſtry, to ani- 
mate them, by example, to dignified con- 
duct, — How very many, who owe to mo- 
ney, and not hereditary merit, the right 
they aſſume to look down on the reſt of 


the world. It is true, that for the moſt. 


part, that world repays their contempt ; 
and it is from the vulgar only, who vene- 
rate a new coronet, which is generally 
« twice as big as an old one” that they re- 
ceive even the knee homage, this valued 


appendage gives them. Les Rois font 


des hommes comme des pieces de mon- 
noie ; ils les font valoir ce qu'ils veulents 
& l'on eſt force de les recevoir, ſelon leurs 
cours & non pas ſelon leur veritable prix .“ 
n 
* Great names degrade, inſtead of raiſing, thoſe 
who know not how to ſupport them.” —Maxime 94, 
de Rochefaucault. 
+ Kings give value to men as they do to coin; 


hey mark them with what ſtamp they pleaſe; and 
M 3 the 
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Let ſuch men, then,” ſaid Monſieur 
d'Hauteville, “ let ſuch be eraſed, with 
all my heart, from the catalogue of no- 
ble names.—Indeed, it is well known, 
that zoe never conſidered ſuch as belong. 
ing to our order, —I argue not about 
them— but for thoſe, whoſe blood gives 
them pretenſions to different treatment.— 
Ah! Monſieur Deſmond, if it were poſſi- 
ble—burt it is not—for you to underſtand 
my feelings, you would comprehend, how 
utterly impoſſible it is for me, at my time 
of life, to continue in this loſt and debaſ- 
ed country, to drag on an exiſtence, from 
which every thing valuable is gone, and 
which is conſequently expoſed to indignity 
and ſcorn Would they not eraſe my 
arms? change my deſcription ? tear down 
the trophies of my houſe ?”—Theſe ideas 
ſeemed ſo deeply to affect the Count, that 
his reſpiration again became affected ; his 


the world receives them according to this imaginary 
eſtimate, and not according to their real value.— 
Rochefaucault, Maxime 1 58. 


eyes 
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eyes appeared to be ſtarting from his head; 
and he aſſumed ſo much the look of a man 
on the point of becoming inſane, that I 
thought it more than time to conclude a 
converſation, that I ſhould not have con- 
tinued ſo long, had he not ſeemed to defire 
It. | 

With inveterate prejudice, thus fondly 
nurſed from early youth, it were hopeleſs 


to contend—In the mind of Monfieur 


d'Hauteville, this notion of family conſe- 
quence 1s ſo interwoven, ſo affociated with 


all his ideas, that, as the ivy coeval with 


the tree, at length, deſtroys its vital prin- 


ciple, this ſentiment now predominates to 


the extinction of reaſon itfelf—** Theſe 
prejudices,” ſays an eminent living writer®, 


5 arife from what are commonly called falſe 


views of things, or improper aſſociations 
of ideas, which, in the extreme, become 


delirium, or madneſs ; and is conſpicuous / 


to every perſon, except to him, who 


* Prieſtley's Letters to a Philoſophical Unbeliever; 
M 4 actually 
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actually labours under this diſorder of 
mind.“ 

1 withdrew, 8 as ſoon as I could, 
leaving Monſieur d'Hauteville with his 
friend; who, I am ſure, had his looks poſ- 
ſeſſed the power imputed to thoſe of the 
Baſiliſæ, would then have concluded my 
adventures. — As I paſſed through the laſt 
anti- room, and turned my eyes on the 
drawing of a great genealogical tree, which 
covers one ſide of it, I could not help 
philoſophizing on the infinite variety of the 
modes of thinking among mankind—The 
difference between my conſideration of 
ſuch an object, and that beſtowed on it by 
Monfieur d'Hauteville, ſtruck me forcibly. 
Had I ſuch a yellow ſcroll, though. it de- 
ſcribed my deſcent from Adam or Noah, 
from a knight of the flaming ſabre, or a 
king of the Weſt Saxons—1 ſhould proba» 

bly, on the firſt occaſion that ſuch a mate- 
rial was wanted, cut it into angular flips, 
and write directions on the back of theſe 


* ſhreds, for the pheaſants and 
| hares 
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bares that I ſend to my friends — While 
Monſeigneur le Comte d'Hauteville is go- 
ing to leave his native country, becauſe 
the viſionary honor he derives from this 
record, are not oſtenſibly allowed him in 
it Exclaiming, poor man! to the Na- 

tional Aſſembly, „Oh! ye have 


„From my own windows torn my houſhold coat; 
Raz'd out my impreſs; leaving me no ſign 
To ſhew the world I am a gentleman!““ 


I here conclude this long letter, though 
I ſhall not ſeal it to night, becauſe I have 
here much time on my hands, and cannot 
employ it better than in writing to you ; 
and becauſe, I hope to diſpatch by the 
ſame conveyance that takes this, an anſwer 
to thoſe which I hope to have from you—for- 
ſurely, my ſervant will be here to-morrow - 
or Tueſday, with the letters that I have 
ſo long expected to be directed to the 


* Shakeſpeare's Richard the Second, 
M5 chateau * 


chateau de Montfleuri, from England; and 
which I now await, with hourly and in- 
creaſing impatience. 


Vak—Fak et me ama, 


L. DESMOND. 
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LETTER XIII. “ 


TO MR BETHEL. 


Hauteville, in Auvergne, 
Oct. 2, 1790. 


DID I not name to you a Breton, who 
had ſomething in his air and manner un- 
like others of the peaſantry Whenever 
I have obſerved him, he ſeemed to be the 
amuſement of his fellow labourers; there 
was an odd quaint kind of pleaſantry about 
him ; and I wiſhed to enter into converſa- 
tion with him, which I had yeſterday 
evening an opportunity of doing. You : 
are not of this part of France, my friend? 
ſaid I No, Monfieur—T am a Breton 
And now, would return into my own couns- 
try again, but that, in a fit of impatience, , 
at the exceſſive impoſitions I laboured 


Written before the receipt of Bethelꝰs laſt letter. 
M6 under, 
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under, I fold my little property about four 
years ago, and now muſt continue to 
* courir le monde, & de vivre comme il 
plaroit à Dieu“ Sterne bas, I think, 
tranſlated that to be upon nothing. My 
acquaintance did not appear to be fond of 
ſuch meagre diet. But, pray,” ſaid I, 
e explain to me, what particular oppreſ- 
ſions you had to complain of, that drove 
you to ſo deſperate, and as it has happen - 
ed ſo ill - timed a reſolution.” 

% believe,“ replied he, that I am na- 
turally of a temper a little impatient; and it 
was not much qualiſied by making a cam- 
paign or two againſt the Engliſh ; the firſt 
was in a ſhip of war, fitted out at St. Malo's 
or, in other words, Monſieur, a privateer ; 
for though I was bred a ſailor, and loved 
fighting well enough, I was refuſed even 
as, Enfigne de vai ſſcau , on board a king's 
ſhip, becauſe I was not a gentleman— My fa. 
ther, however, had a pretty little eſtate, 


*. Anſwering, I believe, to our midſhipmen, 
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which he inherited from his great, great 
grandfather But he had an elder fon, and 
I was to ſcramble through the world as well 
as I could They wanted, indeed, to make 
me a monk; but I had a mortal averſion 
to that metier*, and thought it better to 
run the riſque: of getting my head taken 
off by a cannon ball, than to ſhave it 
My firſt debut was not very fortunate— 
We fell in with an Engliſh frigate, with 
whom, though it was hopeleſs enough to 
contend, we exchanged a few ſhot, for the 
honor of our country; and one of thoſe 
we were favored with in return, tore off 
the fleſh from my right leg, without break- 
ing the bone—The wound was bad enough, 
but the Engliſh ſurgeon ſewed it up, and 
before we landed, 1 was ſo well as to be 
ſent with the reſt of our crew to the priſon” 
at Wincheſter—T had heard a great deal of 
the humanity of the Engliſh to their pri- 
ſoners, and ſuppoſed I might bear my fate 


# Trade=profeſſion; * E746 
without 
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without much murmuring ; but we were 
not treated the better for belonging to a 
privateer.— The priſon was over-cfouded, 
and very unhealthy— The proviſions, 
I believe, might be liberally allowed 
by your government, but they were to 
paſs through the hands of ſo many people, 
every one of which had their advantage 
out of them, that, before they were diſtri- 
buted in the priſon, there was but little 
reaſon to boaſt of the generoſity of your 


countrymen. To be ſure, the wiſdom and 


humanity of war is very remarkable in a 
ſcene like this, where one nation ſhuts up 
five or ſix thouſand of the ſubjects of ano- 
ther, to be fed by contract while they live; 
and when they die, which two-thirds. of 


the number ſeldom fail to do—to be buried 
by contract Ves! — out of nine-and-twen- - 


ty of us poor devils, who were taken in 
our little privateer, fourteen died within 


three weeks; among whom, was a relation 


of mine, a gallant fellow, who had been 
in the former wars with the Engliſh, and 
ſtood 
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ſtood the hazards of many a bloody day 
He was an old man, but had a conſtitution 
ſo enured to hardſhips, and the changes 
of climate, that he ſeemed likely to ſee 


many more—A vile fever that lurked in. 


the priſon ſeized him—My hammock (for 
we were ſlung in hammocks, one above 
another, in thoſe great, miſerable rooms, 
which compoſe, what they ſay. is, an un- 
finiſhed palace) was hung above his, and 
when he found himſelf dying, he called 
to me to come to him—* *Tis all over 
with me, my friend, ſaid he“ N'imporie 
one muſt die at ſome time or other, but I 
ſhould have liked it better by a cannon 
balt—Nothing, however, vexes me more 
in this buſineſs, than that I have been the 


means of bringing you hither to die in this 


hole—(for, in fact, it was by his advice, 
I had enteredon board the privateer) How- 
ever, it may be, you will out-live this 
confounded place, and have another touch 
at theſe damned Engliſh.” National ha- 
tred, that ſtrange and ridiculous prejudice 
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in which my poor old friend had lived, 
was the laſt ſenſation he felt in death He 
died quietly enough, in a few moments 
afterwards, and the next day I ſaw him 
tied up between two boards, by way of 
the coffin, which was to be provided by 
contract; and depoſited in the % that 
ſurrounded our priſon, in a grave, dug by 
contract, and of courſe very ſhallow, in 
which he was covered with about an inch of 
mold, which was by contract alſo, put over 
him, and ſeven other priſoners, who died 
at the ſame time My youth, and a great 
flow of animal ſpirits, carried me through 
this wretched ſcene—And a young officer, 
who was a native of the ſame part of Bri- 
tany, and who was a priſoner on parole, 
at a neighbouring town, procured leave 
to viſit the priſon at Wincheſter, and en- 
quired me out—He gave me, though he 
could command very little money himſelf, 
all he had about him, to aſhſt me in pro- 
curing food, and promiſed to try if he 
could obtain for me my parole, as he 

knew 
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knew my parents, and was concerned for 
my ſituation—But his intentions, in my 
favor, were ſoon fruſtrated, for, on the 
appearance of the combined fleets in the 
Channel, the. French officers, who were 
thought too near the coaſt, were ordered 
away to Northampton, while, very ſoon 
| afterwards, a number of Spaniards, who 
had among them a fever of a moſt malig- 
nant ſort, were ſent to the priſon already 
over-crouded, and death began to make 
redoubled havock among its wretched in- 
habitants—Of ſo dire a nature was the 
diſeaſe thus imported, that while the bo- 
dies that were thrown over-board from the 
Spaniſh fleet, and driven down by the tide 
on the coaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
carried its fatal influence into thoſe coun- 
tries, the priſoners, who were ſent up 
from Plymouth, diſſeminated deſtruction 
in their route, and among all who ap- 
proached them ; thus becoming the inſtru- 
ments of greater miſchief, than the ſword 
and the bayonet could have executed. 
Not 
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Not only the miſerable priſoners of war, 
who were now a mixture of French, Spa- 
niſh,' and Dutch periſhed by dozens every 
day ; but the ſoldiers who guarded them, 
the attendants of the priſon, the phyſical 
men who were ſent to adminiſter medi- 
cines, and ſoon afterwards, the inhabi- 
tants of the town, and even thoſe of the 
neighbouring country began to ſuffer 
Then it was that your government perceiv- 
ing this ling of war likely to extend it- 
fclf rather too far, thought proper to give 
that attention to it, which the calamities 
of the priſoners would never have excited. 
A phyſician was ſent down by Parliament, 
to examine into the cauſes of this ſcourge; 
and in conſequence of the impoſſibility of 
ſtopping it while ſuch numbers were croud- 
ed together, the greater part of the French, 
whom ſickneſs had ſpared, were diſmiſſed, 
and I, among others, returned to my own 
country. I, ſoon after, not diſcouraged 
by what had befallen me, entered on board 
another privateer, which had the good 


fortune 
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fortune to capture two Weſt-India ſhips, 
richly laden, and to bring them fafely into 
Orient, where we diſpoſed of their car- 
goes; and my ſhare was ſo conſiderable, 


"that [ determined to quit the ſea, and re- 


turn to my friends—When, in purſuance 
of this reſolution, I arrived at home, I 


found my father and elder brother had died 


during my abſence ;.and I took poſſeſſion 


of the little eſtate to which I thus became 


heir, and began to think myſelf a perſon 
of ſome conſequence. In commencing 
country gentleman, I ſat myſelf down to 
reckon all the advantages of my fituation 
An extenſive tract of waſte land lay on 
one fide of my little domiain—On the other, 
a foreſt—My fields abounded with game — 
a river ran through them, on which I de- 
pended for a ſupply of fiſh ; and I deter- 
mined to make a little warren, and to 
build a dove-cote. I had undergone hard- 
ſhips enough to give me a perfect reliſh 
for the good things now within my reach ; 

and I reſolved moſt piouſly to enjoy them 


— But 
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able reverie—I took the liberty of firing 
one morning at a covey of partridges, that 
were feeding in my corn; and having the 
ſame day caught a brace of trout, I was 
Itting down to regale myſelf on theſe 
dainties, when I received the following 
notice from the neighbouring ſeigneur, with 
whom I was not at all aware that I had 
any thing to do. 

&* The moſt high and moſt ka 
ſcigneur, Monſeigneur Raoul-Phillippe- Jo- 
ſeph-Alexandre-Cæſar Eriſpoe, Baron de 
Kermanfroi, ſignifies to Louis. John de 
Merville, that he the ſaid ſeigneur is in 
quality of Lord Paramount, is to all in- 
tents and purpoſes inveſted with the ſole 
right and property of the river running 
through his fief, together with all the fiſh 
therein ; the ruſhes, reeds, and willows 
that grow in or near the ſaid river; all 
trees and plants that the ſaid river waters; 
and all the iſlands and aits within it—Of all 
and every one of which the high and 

mighty 


— But I was ſoon diſturbed in this agree. 
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mighty lord, Raoul-Phillippe-Joſeph- Alex- 


ander- Cæſar Eriſpoe, Baron de Kerman- 
froi, is abſolute and only proprietor—Alſo, 
of all the birds of whatſoever nature or 
ſpecies, that have, ſhall, or may, at any 
time fly on, or acroſs, or upon, the ſaid 


 fief or ſeigneury—And all the beaſts of chaſe, 


of whatſoever deſcription, that have, ſhall, 
or may be found upon it.” In ſhort, Sir, 
it concluded with informing me, the ſaid 
Louis-Jean, that if I, at any time, dared 
to fiſh in the river, or to ſhoot a bird upon 
the ſaid fef, of which it ſeems my little 
farm unluckily made part, I ſhould be 
delivered into the hands of juſtice, and 
dealt with according to the utmoſt rigor of 
the offended laws. To be ſure, I could 
not help enquiring within myſelf, how it 
happened, that I had no right to the game, 
thus fed in my fields, nor the fiſh that 
ſwam in the river? and how it was, that 
heaven, in creating theſe animals, had 
been at work only for the great ſeigneurs ! 
— What! is there nothing, ſaid I, but in- 

| ITY p ect, 
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ſects and reptiles, over which man, not 
born noble, may exerciſe dominion ?— 
From the wren to the eagle; from the 
rabbit tothe wild-boar ; from the gudgeon 
to the pike—all, all, it ſeems, are the 
property of the great. Twas hard to imagine 
where the power originated, that thus de- 
prived all other men of their rights, to give 
to thoſe nobles the empire of the elements, 
and the dominion over animated nature !— 
However, I reflected, but I did not refiſt ; 
and ſince I could no longer bring myſelf 
home a dinner with my gun, I thought to 
conſole my ſelf, as well as I could, with the 
produce of my farm-yard; and I conſtruct- 
ed a ſmall encloſed pigeon-houſe, from 
whence, without any offence to my noble 
neighbour, I hoped to derive ſome ſupply 
for my table—But, alas! the comfort- 
able and retired ſtate of my pigeons at- 
tracted the ariſtocratic envy of thoſe of the 
ſame ſpecies, who inhabited the ſpacious 
manorial dove-cote of Monſeigneur ; and 
they were ſo very unreaſonable as to cover, 
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in immenſe flocks, not only my fields of 
corn, where they committed infinite de- 
predations, but to ſurround my farm- 
yard, and monopolize the food with which - 
L I ſupplied my own little collection, in their 
- encloſures. As if they were inſtinctively 
© aſſured of the protection they enjoyed as 
7 belonging to the ſeigneur Raoul-Philippe- 


; Joſeph-Alexander-Czſar Eriſpoe, Baron 
2 de Kermanfroi; my menaces, and the [ 
1 ſhouts of my ſervants, were totally diſre= - [' 


3 K varded; till, at length, I yielded too | 
haſtily to my indignation, and threw a | 
ſtone at a flight of them, with ſo much | 
4 effect, that I broke the leg of one of theſe # 

pigeons ; the conſequence of which was, bl 
that in half an hour, four of the gardes de 1 
chaſſe* of Monſeigneur appeared, and ſum- = 
ly moned me to declare, if I was not aware, | 
that the wounded bird which they produced 
in evidence againſt me, was the property 


ne of the ſaid ei neur; and without giving 
us | | 

id * Game-keepers, 
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me time either to acknowledge my crime, 
or apologize for it, they ſhot, by way of 


retaliation, the tame pigeons in my enclo- 


ſures, and carried me away to the chateau 
of the moſt high and puiſſant ſeigneur 
Raoul-Philippe-Joſeph- Alexandre-Cæſar 
Eriſpoe, Baron de Kermanfroi, to anſwer 
for the aſſault I had thus committed on the 
perſon of one of his pigeons—There I was 
interrogated by the Fiſcal, who was making 
out a proces verbal; and reproved ſeverely 
for not knowing or attending to the fact, ſo 
univerſally acknowledged by the laws of 
Britany, that pigeons and rabbits were crea- 
tures peculiarly dedicated to the ſervice of 
the nobles; and that for a vaſlal, as I was, to 
injure one of them, was an unpardonable 
offence againſt the rights of my lord, who 


might inflict any puniſhment he pleaſed 


for my tranſgreſſion That indeed, the 
laws of Beauvoiſis pronounced, that ſuch 
an offence was to be puniſhed with death; 
but that the milder laws of Britany con- 
demned the offender only to corporal pu- 

niſhment, 
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niſhment, at the mercy of the lord In 
ſhort, Sir, I got off this time by paying a 
heavy fine to Monſeigneur Raoul Philippe- 
Joſeph-Alexander-Cæſar Erifpoe, Baron 
de Kermanfroi, who was extremely neceſ- 
fitous, in the midſt of his greatneſs... 


Soon afterwards, Monſeigneur diſcovered 


that there was a certain ſpot upon my 
eſtate, where a pond might be made, for 
which he found that he had great occaſion 
and he very modeſtly fignified to me, that 
he ſhould cauſe this piece of ground to be 
laid under water, and that he would either 
give me a piece of ground of the ſame va- 
lue, or pay me for it according to the eſti- 
mation of two perfons whom he would 
appoint ; but, that in caſe I refuſed this 
juſt and liberal offer, he ſhould, as Lord 
Paramount, and of his own right and au- 
thority, make his pond by flooding my 
ground, according to law. | | 
6 felt this propoſal to be inconfiſtent with 
every principle of juſtice—In this ſpot was 
an old oak, planted by the firſt de Mer- 
Vo IL. I N ville, 
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ville, who had bought the eſtate It was 
under its ſhade that the happieſt hours of 
my life had paſſed, while I was yet a child, 

and it had been held in veneration by all 
my family—1 determined then to defend 
this favourite ſpot; and I haſtened to a 
neighbouring wagiſttate, learned in the 
law—He conſidered my caſe, and then in- 
formed me, that, in this inſtance, the laws 
of Britany were ſilent, and that therefore, 
their deficiency muſt be ſupplied, by the 
cuſtoms and laws of the neighbouring pro- 
yinces—The laws of Maine and Anjou, 


ſald he, decide, that the ſeigneur of the ef, 


may take the grounds of his vaſſal to make 
ponds, or any thing elſe, only giving him 
another piece of ground, or paying what 
is equivalent in money As precedent, there · 
fore, decides, that the ſame thing may be 
done in Britany, 1 adviſe you, Louis- 
Jean de Merville, to ſubmit to the laws, 
and, on receiving payment, to give up 
your land to ent Raoul-Philippe- 

Joſeph- 
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Joſeph-Atexander-Cola bo Baron de 
Kermanfro. 

It was in vain I repreſented chit I had a 
Carrier taſte, or a fond attachment to this 
ſpot.” My man of law told me that a vaſſal 
had no right to any taſte or attachment, 


_ contrary to the ſentiments of his lord 


And, alas!—in a few hours, I heard the 
hatchet laid to my beloved oak—My fine 
meadow was covered with water, and became 
the receptacle for the carp, tench, and eels 
of Monſeigneur—And remonſtrances and 
complaints were in vain !—Theſe were only 
part of the grievances I endured from my 
unfortunate 'neighbourhood to this power- 
ful Baron, to whom, in his miſerable and 
half furniſhed chateau, I was regularly ſum- 
moned to do homage “upon faith and 
oath” Till my oppreffions becoming more 


vexatious and inſupportable, I took the 
deſperate reſolution of ſelling my eſtate, 


and throwing myſelf again upon the wide 
world—Paris, whither | repaired with the 
monty for which I ſold it, was a theatre 

N 2 . tb 
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ſo new, and ſo agreeable to me, that 1 
could not determine to leave it till I had 
no longer the means left of playing there 
a very brilliant part; when that unlucky 
hour arrived, I wandered into this coun- 
try, and took up my abode with a relation, 
a farmer, who rents ſome land of Mon- 


ſeigneur the Count d'Hauteyille, and here 


I have remained, at times, working, but 
oftener philoſophizing, and not unfre- 
quently. regretting my dear oak, and the 
firſt agreeable viſions that I indulged on 
taking poſſeſſion of my little farm, before 
I was aware of the conſequences of being a 
vaſſal of Monſeigneur Raoul-Philippe- Jo- 
ſeph-Alexander-Czſar Eriſpoe, Baron de 
Kermanfroi, and indeed ſometimes repent- 
ing that I did not wait a little longer, when 
the revolution would have protected me 
againſt the tyranny of my very illuſtrious 
neighbour.” | 


De Merville here ended his narrative, 


every word of which I found to be true; 


and I could not but marvel at the 1gno- 


4 - rance 
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rance or effrontery of thoſe who aſſert that 
the nobleſſe of France either poſſeſſed no 
powers inimical to the general rights of 
mankind, or poſſeſſing ſuch, forbore to 
exert them. The former part of his life 
bears teſtimony o the extreme benefits accru- 
| ing from war, and cannot but raiſe a Tiſh, that 
| the potuer of doing ſuch extenſive good to man- 
kind, and renewing ſcenes ſo very much o the 
honor of reaſonable beings, may never be taken 


from the princes and potentates of the earth. I | 
thus endeavour, dear Bethel, by entering | 
n into the intereſts of thoſe I am with, to | 
l call off my thoughts from my own, or I | 
; ſhould find this very long ſpace of time, | 
0 in which I have failed to receive letters it 
. from England, almoſt inſupportable. | 
\ At the very moment I complain, I ſe: [| 
6 my ſervant Warham approaching the houſe 
9 I fly, impatiently, to receive news of | 


Geraldine, of you, of all I love; and 
hope to have a long, a very long letter to 
write, in anſwer, to-morrow, to thoſe I 
expect from you—We go back to Mont- 
917 N 3 fleuri 


. 
— 
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the next day, this will therefore be the laſt 
pacquet you will receive from hence. 


LIONEL DESMOND, 


T { 


Nn. The * pare of this, narrative is is A fors 
of free tranſlation of parts of a little pamphlet, en · 
titled, „ Hiſtoire d'un malheureux Vaſſal de Bre. 
tagne, Ecrite par lui · mème,“ in which the exceſſive 
abuſes to which the feudal ſyſtem gave birth, are 
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Montfleuri, October ro, 1790 


WHAT did I ſay to you, dear Bethel; 
in my letter of the 29th of Auguſt, that 
has given you occaſion. to. rally me ſo-un+ 
mercifully. about. Madame de Boiſbelle ; 
and to predict my cure, as you call it—1 
cannot now recollect the contents of thay 
letter, but of this, I am ſure, that I never 
was more. fondly. attached to the loyely 
woman, from whom my, deſtiny has divig- 
ed me, than at this moment; or ever ſaw 
the perfections of other women with more 
indifference Were it poſſible for you, 
my friend, to comprehend the anguiſh of 
heart which I have felt ever fince your laſt. 
letters gave me ſuch an account of the 


. Anſwer to letter XI. ; 
N TO ſituation 
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ſituation of Verney's affairs Lou might 
be convinced, that time, abſence, and diſ- 
tance, have had no ſuch effect 1 in altering 
my ſentiments; and that the ſiſter of my 
friend Montfleuri, were ſne even as partial 
to me, as ſome trifling occurrences I have 
related, may have led you to imagine, can 
never be to me more than an agreeable 
acquaintance— far from being able to de- 
tach my mind from the idea of Geraldine's 
ſituation— 1 have undergone continual rail- 
lery from Montfleuri, for my extreme de- 
jection, ever fince I heard it If theſe diſ- 
treſſing ſcenes ſhould become yet more 
alarming, I ſhall return to England There 
I ſhall, at leaſt, learn the progreſs of chat 
ruin, which, though I cannot wholly pre. 
vent, I may, perhaps, ſoften to her, for 
whoſe ſake alone, I deprecate its arrival-— 
Reſtleſs and wretched, I left Hauteville, 
hardly conſcious of the progreſs of my 
Journey; and fince I came hither, have had 
a return of that lurking fever which made 
"IT" ee 

| 
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my health one pretence for my quirring 

Rs 2300408 HAY IE OE IEn 
Montfleuri is not here, but was detained 
hs bufineſs at Aiguemont I expect him 
to-morrow ; and ſhall then determine whe- 
ther to bend my courſe ſouthward with 
him, or northward, on my return to En- 
gland. I cannot defcribe to you how 
wretched I am—Surely, you never loved, 
or you would not ridicule feelings ſo acute 
as mine Nor would you ſuppoſe. that 1 
ſhould think about my fortune, if the 
ſacrifice of any part of it could ſecure the 
peace and competenceof a being for whom 
I could lay down my life. I intended to 
have continued a little narrative of all thar 
happens to me—of the perſons I meet 
and of the converſation I hear—but your 
raillery has changed my purpoſe. Of 
whom can I ſpeak here, but of Joſephine 
and Julie; and if I tell you that they wept 
with pleaſure on my arrival, and have 
ſince exerted themſelves, with unceafing 
ſalicitude, to divert the melancholy they 
cannot 
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cannot but perceive—You would again re. 
new that ſtrain of ridicule about the former; 
which I fo little like to hear This pre- 
vents my telling you of a walk which Jo- 
ſephine engaged me to take with her laſt 
night to the ruin on the hill, of whieh, 
I believe, I gave a ſlight deſeription in 
ſome former letter—nor will I, fer the 
ſame. reaſon, relate the converſation that 
paſſed. there When ſeating herfelf on a 
piece of a fallen column, ſne began, after 
a deep ſigh, and with. eyes ſwimming in 
tears, to relate to me the occurrences of 
her unfortunate liſfdꝙmmſme. 

Could I help liſtening to ſuch a woman? 
Could I help fympathizing in ſorrows 
which ſhe ſo well knows how to deſcribe 
Alas! when ſhe complains that her mother 
betrayed her into-marriage with-a man, for 
whom it was impoſſible ſheever could either 
feel love or eſteem When ſhe dwells on 
all the miſeries of ſuch a connection, on 
the bitterneſs. with which her life is irre- 
coverably daſhed The ſimilarity of her 
5110 fate 
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fate to that of Geraldine, awakens in my 
mind a thouſand ſubjects of painful recot- 
lection, and fruitleſs regret - My tears 
flow with hers; and ſhe believes thoſe 
emotions ariſe from extreme ſenſibility; 
which are rather excited by * ſituation of 

This kind of ee 00 entirely 
engroſſed us laſt night, that I heeded not 
the progreſs of time; and the ſun had been 


for ſome time ſunk behind thoſe diſtant 


mountains that bound the extenſive pro- 
ſpect from the eminence we were upon, 
before I recollected that we had a river to 
croſs, and a very long walk home. 
When theſe circumſtances occurred to 
me, I ſuddenly propoſed to Madame 
de Boiſbelle to return—She had then 
been ſhedding tears in ſilence, for ſome 
moments, and ſtarting from the melan- 
choly attitude in which ſhe ſat, ſhe took 


my hand, and gently preſſing it, faid, as F 


led her among the maſſes of the fallen 
buildings that impeded our path“ TOO 
91 0 the 
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the unhappy, ſympathy. and tenderneſs, 
like your's, is ſo ſeducing, that I have 
even treſpaſſed on the indulgence your pity 
ſeems willing to grant me—1, perhapss 
have, too tediouſly dwelt on incurable 
calamities, and called off your thoughts 
too long from pleafanter ſubjects: and hap- 
pier women!“ —] anſwered—(not, I own, 
without more emotion than I wiſhed to 
have ſhewn) that I had indeed liſtened. ... 
Dear Bethel, I here broke off, on re- 
ceiving intelligence that a meſſenger from 
Marſeilles had a pacquet to deliver to me, 
1 hurried to meet him, and received from 
a man ſent expreſs, the letter I encloſe, 

from Anthony, Waverly's old ſervant. - 
As I am not ſure that my preſence, in 
England can be uſeful to Geraldine, and 
have ſome hopes that at Marſeilles, it 
may yet ſave her brother, I ſhall therefore 
haſten thither; but, at the earneſt entreaty 
of the ladies of this family, I ſhall wait till 
noon to- morrow, by which time Mont- 
fleuri will certainly be returned. I have 
therefore 
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therefore diſpatched my ſervant to the next 
poſt-houſe to order four horſes hither to · 
morrow—1 have no hope that Waverly 
will yield to reaſon, but his fluctuating 
character, which is uſually ſo much againſt 
him, is here my only reliance Direct 

your letters, till you hear from me again, 
to the care of Meſſieurs Duhamel and Ber- 
got, at Marſeilles ; and do not, I beſeech 
you, my dear friend, trifle with my un- 
happineſs, but give me as exact an ac- 
count as you can collect of Verney's affairs. 
ö As ſoon as poſſible I hope to hear from you. 


Lour's affectionately, ever, 


LIONEL DESMOND. 
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* 0 PI N G you will excuſe this free- 
wan is to let you know, that Maſter 
changed his mind as to joining vour ho- 
nors party at my lord the Count of Hotte- 


vills as he promiſed faithfully, and inſtead 


thereof, ſet out with the gentlemen as he 
was with for this place; where they have 
introduced him to a family as is come to 
ſettle near here ſince the troubles in the 
capitol; which is, a mother, a ſon and 
two daughters. And maſter have lived 
with this family all's one as if it were his 
home — I know no harm of the females— 
they are handſome young women—that is 
the two daughters: but the ſon, tho he 


appears ſo grand and kde, is N be 


* * Incloſed in the foregoing. : ag 
ear 
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hear a ſort of a ſharping chap—or what 
we call in England a black legs—He has 
won a good deal of money of maſter, as I 
have, reaſon to think; but that does not 
altogether ſignify ſo much as the intention 
they have perſuaded him into amongſt 


them, to marry one of the mam: ſelles; 


which if ſomething does not happen to 
make him change his mind he will certain- 
ly do out of hand—TI can aſſure you ho- 
nour'd Sir, I never knew maſter ſo long in 
the ſame mind ever ſince I have been in 
his ſervice; as upon this occation And I 
thought proper to let you know, becauſe 
I am certain that my old lady, nor no part 
of his relations could like of this thing, 
and particularly his fiſter Mrs. Verney, 
who ſaid ſo much to him in my hearing 
about being drawn in to marry, and ad- 
viſed him by all means to conſult you, 
before ever he reſolved upon any ſcheme 
whatever I was ſo bold as to tell this to 
my-maſter, who was not angry indeed with 
me, as he is a very good natured gentle- 

N man: 
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man: but he aſk'd if ſo be I thought that 
he was to be always a child in leading 


ſtrings. 

I thought it beſt, ſeeing this affair is ſtill 
going on to advertiſe your honor of it ; and 
if you think it proper to put an end thereto 
by your hinterference I think that there is 


no tune to be loſt. 
From Sir 
Your dutiful humble ſervant 
to command 
ANTHONY BOOKER, 
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